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New England and Other Matters. 


On our front cover page appears a pur- 
trait of Rev. W. H. P. Faunee, D. D., a clergy- 
man and the son of a clergyman, who has just 
been unanimously elected to the presidency of 
Brown University at Providence. Doctor Faunce, 
who was born in Worcester forty years ago, is a 
graduate of the institution which he will here- 
after rule. He has been since 1890 the pastor of 
the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church in New York 
City, and his work in that capacity and as a 
resident preacher at Harvard University has 
demonstrated his possession of a special gift for 
winning and guiding young men. 

A golden wedding in Salem, Massachu- 
setts, brings out the remarkable fact that of the 
six children, ten grandchildren and one great- 
grandchild descended from the happy pair, every 
one is still alive and well—there having been no 
death in the family during the fifty years. For 
such as these our home festival of Thanksgiving 
should possess a peculiarly deep and tender 
meaning. 


Church-going bees are among the attrac- 
tions of the pretty town of Newington, Connecti- 
cut. For five or six years past the bees belonging 
to a local apiarist have swarmed on the windows 
of the Congregational meeting-house, and this 
year, in spite of great efforts to prevent it, two 
swarms succeeded in settling there. The event 
took place, as it usually has before, on Sunday. 
Perhaps the bees did it to suggest their superiority 
to people who don’t want to go to church. 

“ Lightning ticket-sellers "’ arein special 
demand at this season of excursions,—and cir- 
cuses,—and the Hartford Courant appropriately 
prints a sketch of a respected citizen who was 
thus named by Speaker Reed. The Hartford 
man’s “record’’ was made on Labor day, 1890, 
when he sold thirty-eight hundred railroad 
tickets, forming a pile eight feet high, in just 
one hour. Double-fisted people and nervous 
persons whose fingers are liable, in an emergency, 
to turn inte thumbs, will read of the achieve- 
ment with awe and admiration. 


Abandoned farms in Maine seem likely 
to have a future, now that there is to be a 
weekly steamer service during the summer 
between Portland and England. It is proposed 
that, where conditions favor, such farms shall be 
turned into cattleranches for the growing of 
beef steers for the London market. Men of 
large means are interested in this plan of stock- 
raising by wholesale, but. every man who has a 
pasture has been invited to grow cattle on his 
own account. No less an authority than Mr. I. 
C. Libby has recently said that “there is certain 
prosperity ahead for the Maine farmer who takes 
advantage of the times and goes into stock- 
raising.” ose 

The scandal of the “advertising justice’”— 
the justice of the peace who publicly announces 
his readiness to marry people at any hour of the 
day or night—has never been limited to Massa- 
chusetts; but Massachusetts has had its share 
of these unscrupulous rascals, and good citizens 
are rejoicing that recent legislation will effectu- 
ally suppress them. Hereafter no justice of the 
peace will have power to solemnize marriages 
unless he has been specially authorized by the 
governor, or unless he holds some one of certain 
specified offices, like that of city clerk, which in 
itself would seem to guarantee his discretion. 
In short, the new law completely obliterates a 
nasty nuisance, and now if other states will 
follow this wise leading, it may be predicted that 
the number of persons who find themselves 
doomed to “repent at leisure’’ will be perceptibly 
reduced. 


How to advertise—whether through peri- 
odicals or by cireculars—is a question every 
business man must answer for himself; but 
sometimes an event occurs that throws consider- 
able light upon it. Thus the women of Lewiston, 
Maine, have organized a club to boycott trades- 
men whose handbills are persistently dropped 
on their doorsteps. It is impossible not to feel 
some sympathy for the enterprising merchants 
who find their purpose frustrated, but probably 
the boycotters reason that any man who wilfully 
“clutters up’ another person’s dooryard is no 
true New Englander, but an alien and an out- 
cast, useless, dangerous, and deserving to be 
abolished. 

And surely these opprobrious epithets — or 
worse—apply to persons who carelessly distribute 
samples of patent medicines. Two children in 
Thompsonville, Connecticut, were seriously poi- 
soned not long ago by eating a lot of tablets that 
had been thrown around the town; and occur- 
rences of a like nature in at least two Western 
cities have inspired radical ordinances designed 
to abate the nuisance. It would seem that 
persons who are giving away medicinal pills, 
powders or liquids might reasonably be expected 
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to hand the packages to adults. If they neglect 
so simple a precaution, the manufacturers of the 
stuff can hardly complain if an outraged public 
begins to consider methods of self-defence. 

That Gomez and Garcia were educated 
in this country is an old story, recently revived 
by the death of George Woods, LL. D., ex- 
chancellor of the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania. The famous Cubans, together with 
President Dole of Hawaii, are said to have been 
his pupils at Yarmouth, Maine, Academy, of 
which he was principal from 1843 to 1850. 
Possibly the story took its rise from the fact 
that the Yarmouth institution did attract many 
Cuban youth who sought an English education. 
In any event, it is certain that the embryo 
generals might have learned priceless lessons of 
manly self-reliance from Principal Woods, who 
began a career of eminent suecess by working 
his own way through Bowdoin. 
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Apparent Cruelty. 


A writer in Cornhill says that the English 
laborer, especially in the north, uses a certain 
roughness of speech, which does not imply indif- 
ference to tender emotions. A sick man expects 
to be told how hopeless his case may be, and 
actually seems to take a certain pleasure in his 
own temporary importance. 

“T sometimes think it ’ud be a mercy if th’ Lord 
‘ud tak’ him,” says the middle-aged daughter 
of a paralyzed laborer. “Doctor says he’ll never 
be no better, an’ I’m sure he’s a misery to hissel’, 
as well’s every one else. Aren’t zo. —". 

“Ah!” grunts feyther. ‘I'd be fain to go. 
would. I'd be fain.” 

“What wi’s restin’ so bad neets, an’ th’ beer 
up an’ down to him, an’ feedin’ him an’ shiftin’ 
— it’s weary work! I’m very nigh killed 

“Well, but if he gets better, you know,” sug- 

the visitor, “‘you’ll be po} ps have nursed 


im so well.” 

“Eh, he’ll noan get better now. Doctor says 
he hasn’t a chance.” 

The patient had been listening with close 
attention and not a little satisfaction to his 


aghter’ $8 report. 
ay, nay, eT noan get better,” he observes, 
somewhat resentfully. “*Tisn’t to be expected. 


I’m gettin’ on for Seventy-eight, an’ this here’s 
my second stroke. 

“Ah, his constitution’s worn out,” adds the 
woman. ‘That was what doctor said.’ 

“TI shouldn’t be worth my mate, if I did get 
better,’ said the old man, without the faintest 
trace of bitterness. “‘Nawt but lumber, in every 
one’s road. Nay, I’d adeal soar shift a’together. 
I’ve allus worked ’ard. It ’ud not coom nat’ 
to be idle. I’m ready to go, if it’s th’ A’mighty’s 


ill 
“Eh, He’ll be like to take yo’ soon, ee, 
He will. He’ll tak’ you afore long. ly,” 
adds the daughter, as she pilots her visitor down- 
stairs, “it’s a’most to be ’oped as He will.” 

Yet, when “‘feyther” is carried away to his 
long home, there is genuine distress in the little 
household 


“It’s a blessed release,” -— the daughter, 


wiping her eyes, “an’ we a nice funeral ; 
but it’s lonely w ‘out him.” 
—_ +o. 
Straw-Working. 
4 


There are some parts of the German Empire 
where working in straw forms one of the most 
important industries. There straw, which once 
served only for fuel or for fertilizing purposes, is 
woven into the most beautiful and fantastic 
forms. Plates, dishes, baskets, boxes, tables, 
trunks, fans, caps, mats, and a host of other 
articles, are made by the million, and sent to all 
parts of the world. In a stretch of country | se 
containing six square miles there are ten thousand 
persons employed in making articles of straw. 

The best goods are made of straw that comes 
from Tuscany, both rye and wheat straw being 
used. It is alled “March grain,” it is 
sown during that month. The seed is sown 
very thickly to prevent the blades from growing 

fast or becoming too strong. The straw is 
ready to be harvested in June, when it has 
become eighteen or twenty inches long 

a he rye and wheat plants are then f torn out by 

e roots, bound into small bundles, exposed to 
the sun but not to the rain, and afterward laid 
away. They must be seasoned for a year or two 
before they are ready for use. When wan’ 
the bundles are spread out like fans, and ex 
for three nights to the dew and for three days to 


ot i In this be A ~ straw, that before was. 
utiful yellow or golden 
wae The ears and roots are now removed, 


and the straws sorted into twelve or twenty 
different sizes. 


e 
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Orators Who Originate. 


English as she is spoke by the vestrymen 
of Battersea parish, London, bids fair to add 


some gems to the language—that is, provided |* 


the examples which the Telegraph gives are 
authentic and characteristic : 


In the discussion on sanitary matters, a vestry- 

man talked about “tubular diseases” and “tripod 
fever,’’ and advocated the building of a “crema- 
toria’’ in every London parish. 
I ater on in the puaceclingn, a member dissented 
from the ruling on a point of order, and vehe- 
mently declared that he would not t — 
statement on the “chipset dixter’’ of the chai pm eine 

When it was proposed to give a deserving 
official an honorarium, another member wanted 
to know whether it would not be an induce- 
ment to the official to waste his time. “If he 
attends to his duty, he will not have much time 
to play the honorarium,” said this sapient 
statesman. 
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LTHOUGH Wild 
had been eunsared | 
for wasting steam | 

and time and coal in his 
“attempt to annoy and 
discredit Professor, he 
was still regarded as a 
valuable engineer—one whose “nerve” could 
be depended on for trains of high speed, and 
altogether too useful to be put aside for no 
other reason than that he disliked a certain 
young fireman. 5 

“Just keep Bell and Wild apart,’’ the super- 
intendent ordered ; and so it happened that for 
nearly a year Roy remained upon the slower 
passenger-trains, although occasionally sent 
for a few days upon one of the faster trains— 
the one that was not Wild’s—in the absence of 
the regular fireman. Thus he had gained a 
varied experience before he was called up for 
examination as an engineer. 

This examination was most rigid. He was 
questioned about the different parts and con- 
struction of a locomotive; about all the recent 
changes that had been made in it, and as to 
what he would do in case of an accident or 
emergency. He was again examined in seeing 
and hearing. Although somewhat surprised 
by the number of scientific and mechanical 
questions, he answered all so fully that there 
was no hesitation in promoting him, although 
this was opposed by some firemen who had 
been firing years before he began, but who 
could not sustain themselves as engineers. 

Indeed, the firemen’s union took the case up 
so strongly that a meeting of Northern Trunk 
officials was called in the matter. Then 
Superintendent Good brought out Roy’s exam- 
ination papers, and read from them until the 
most reluctant among the officials yielded. 

“Bell is just the kind of man we want,” said 
Mr. Good. “He is intelligent, steady, and 
thoroughly trustworthy. He keeps pace with 
everything published about the locomotive. 
He’s young, I know, but he has the experience, | 
and I believe he has the nerves, to make time. | 
That’s the kind of man we must find some- | 
where, in these days of fast trains. The’ 
public keeps calling for faster time, but it | 
doesn’t know the nervous energy it uses up | 
getting it.’ 





In Five Chapters.— Chapter III. 


| tem well, so that it turned 





“And that’s the cause of this assem- 
blage?” Roy said, dryly. 

“Naw! I just thought I’d tell you 
*bout the young ladies. But what 
President Sanford and the dons are here 
about is that the Big Square road has 
invaded our territory. They’ve arranged 
with the Midland to run a fast vestibuled train 


into Northport,—I got that from my son; he’s | with President Landon after arriving at Mid | found in some comic paper. 
a reporter on the Evening Spy-Glass,—and | Haven. 


that explains them rushing 
in to consult. There’s 
blood on the face of the 
moon, Professor.” 

“T guess our folks can 
take care of the Big 
Square,” said Roy, confi- 
dently. 

“Oh, the old man’ll give 
the Big Square fellows all 
they want before they get 
away! They say he’ll put 
on two new vestibuled 
trains, and cut down the 
time from Riverton to 
Northport to six hours.” 

“We've got no line into 
Northport,” said Roy. 

“No; but can’t we ar- 
range with the Great Cen- 
tral to run in connection 
with them over their 
Northport branch from Mid 
Haven? I'll bet that’s 
what the dons are talking 
about now ; and you’ll see 
a meeting of the bigwigs 
here to-morrow again, or 
I’m Duteh! And the big- 
bugs of the Great Central 
will be here, too.”’ 

Now Fatty Crooks was 
sagacious and experienced, 
and knew the railway sys- 


out that he was very near 
the truth in his prognosti- 
cations. 

The Northern Trunk did 
mean to take up the chal- 
lenge of the Big Square 







of the Northern Trunk simply said they 
would go to see the Great Central president 
upon the matter of the trains. 

“But you can’t do it,” answered the 
superintendent of the Great Central. “His 
physician would not allow him to come 
down here, and will not allow him to post- 
pone his sailing. He is to be gone three 


and he sails to-night at six.”’ 

This made the officials of the Northern 
Trunk decide at once to reach President 
Landon by special train. 

It was now nearly three o’clock; Mid 
Haven was one hundred and ten miles 
distant. It would take half an hour to 
get the special train ready, and another 
half hour must be allowed for consultation 





That would leave but about two hours 


months ; we don’t know where he is going, | 
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panting and hissing with steam; but no Wild 
|}came. The messenger sent for him brought 
word that Wild was not at home, and that no 
| one knew where he was. 
| Blank grew Superintendent Good’s face, and 
Andrew Moore’s was dark with anger. He 
looked significantly at his superior and said, 
“At the Fandango, gambling.”’ 

The superintendent frowned, and said, ‘‘But 
| what’s to be done, Andrew? Is there no 
| engineer within reach?” 
|} “Let us look i’ the reading-room. They 

read theer sometimes, when their trains are no 
ready.”’ 

In the reading-room they found just two 
| persons—Roy, reading a copy of the Railway 
| Ave, and Sandy scowling indignantly over 
|a caricature of an Irishman which he had 
They were 
| waiting for their freight-train, which had been 





‘COULD I HAVE SANDY?” 


So Roy kepi his appointment, and passed | and to meet the invasion by fast, elegant trains, | for making the journey of one hundred and ten | delayed by the preparations for the special. 


long months in hauling heavy freight-trains | which would draw all the passenger traffic from | miles, and the Northern Trunk was not well 


over the road, before the joyful day when 
Sandy was put on his engine as fireman. 

“Begorra, that’s phwat I call good manners | 
in the superintendent, to put me on firin’ for a | 
gintleman and a scholar like yersilf, Perfesser. 
If I don’t give ye all the stame ye want, it’ll 
be bekase me ould back is broke. Faith, I 
kin kape a fire, if I can’t read and write 
much !’? 

Indeed, a capital fireman Roy found Sandy 
to be, and they worked together with so much | 
satisfaction that they were as parts of one fine | 
machine when the great day came that was to | 
put their utmost abilities to the proof. 

One day in early summer Roy, just off his | 


Riverton to Northport to the Northern Trunk, 
and leave nothing for the bold invader to 


subsist upon. Fatty was reckoned a wise | 


man after these prophecies. 

The next day there was an unusual activity 
about Mr. Good’s office. 
was there, and his party were on his car 
waiting to go back to Riverton. Officials of 
the two friendly roads were consulting about 
the invasion, the Northern Trunk officials eager 
for the fray, the Great Central officials much 
less so, for that road had little at stake, and 
its superintendent foresaw difficulties in pre- 
paring it for fast trains. 

“Why,” he said to Superintendent Good, 


| clear the road for the special ; then a competent | 


equipped for such speed. So every minute 
possible must be saved in getting started. 
The telegraph despatcher was ordered to 


|engineer had to be found and an engine got 


President Sanford | 


ready. Most of the men were out with their 
trains, or sleeping after their runs. 

Andrew Moore called the foreman of the 
roundhouse. “Who of the men have ye in?” 
he asked. 

“Jack Wild’s in,’”’ was the answer. 
to go out with the five o’clock express.’’ 

“Where is he?” 

“Home, I suppose.” 

“Send a messenger for him, and another for 


“He’s 


engine and going to the superintendent’s office | “‘we can’t make that time! You only give us| his fireman.” 


to report, found a group of his fellow-engineers | 
lounging on a bench at the entrance to the | 
office. Evidently they were waiting for admis- 
sion, and Roy approached with some wonder 
as to the cause of their detention. Among 
them was Jack Wild, who scowled and turned 
his back on Roy; whereupon Fatty Crooks | 
stinned widely and said, “lake a seat by me, | 
Professor. I never tried to oppress you, and I | 
can look you in the face. Sit right here.” 

“What’s up?” said Roy, giving no heed to 
Wild’s averted face. 

“Up! Haven’t you heard? Why, the | 
‘dons’ are all up there with the old man. | 
President Sanford came in half an hour ago | 
with his private car—and, by cracky, Roy, I | 





an hour and a half to make seventy miles.’ 

“Well, we only take a little over five hours 
to make two hundred and sixty miles. You 
are not going to let a small road like ours beat a 
large system like the Great Central, are you?” 

“Well, I’m not in favor of it,” said the 
superintendent of the Great Central, decidedly. 
“Our folks won’t go into it. I’ve taken it up 
with them already.” 

President Sanford and his officials then 
withdrew for consultation, and he said to his 
general passenger agent, “How is this, Bagster? 
Didn’t President Landon of the Great Central 
tell you he would join in any effort to check- 
mate the Big Square if they invaded us?” 

“Yes, he did. He was keen at it a week 


saw Miss Sanford and Miss Pitkin getting off | ago,’’ and Bagster explained why. 

her!” for Fatty’s daughter had gone to the| ‘Well, then, we shall have to see Landon,” 
high school with Roy in the days of Mabel | said President Sanford; but he soon found 
and Kitty, neither of whom Roy had seen for | that President Landon was sick at Mid 
many a day. The Sanfords had moved away | Haven, one hundred and ten miles away, and 
to Riverton, and as Roy was usually deep in | was preparing for a long sea-voyage, by order 
study when off work, he and Kitty Pitkin, | of his physician. 

who went much into Peru society, seldom met.! Returning to the joint conference, the officials 


| daughter. 


Wild’s engine, already partly fired up, was 
run out of the roundhouse, and the steam 
raised. The tank was filled with water, and 
the tender piled high with selected coal. 

President Sanford’s private car and the 
official car of the Great Central people were to 
constitute the train, with a baggage-car placed 
between them and the engine to keep them 
steadier and cleaner, as well as safer. The 
car of President Sanford, being the heavier, 
was put last, and extra ballast placed in it to 
steady it in going about the curves, and to 
make sure of its remaining upon the track. 

President Sanford knew that the ride would 
be rough and dangerous, and told his party, 
consisting of his wife and daughter and Kitty 


“He'll do,” said Andrew. 

| But the superintendent shook his head. “It 

| would never do,’’ he said, as if to himself, “to 

| send that boy with that train.” 

“I don’t know aboot that,” said Andrew 
| Moore, stroking his beard thoughtfully. “He's 
carefu’, and his nerves is iron. He’s wonderfu’ 
stiddy-headed in a pinch. We must hae some 
one noo, or gi’ up the idea o’ the trip.’”’ 

“Here, Bell,” called the superintendent. 
“We've got to get a special to Mid Haven by 
five-thirty, and I want you to take it. You 

| can get us there, can’t you?”’ 

| Roy started up and looked at his watch. 
“Three thirty-five,” he said, slowly, “five- 
thirty—an hour and fifty-five minutes. One 
hundred and ten miles. How many cars?’’ 

“Three, and you'll have Wild’s engine. 
She’s all ready.” 

| “What fireman—Wild’s?” asked Roy. 

| “Yes,” said the superintendent, impatiently. 
| “Could I have Sandy?’ Roy asked, looking 
earnestly at the officials. 

| Andrew Moore’s face said “Yes.’’ The 

| superintendent fairly shouted, “Yes, yes!” 

| “I'll do my best,” said Roy. “Only, V’ll 
have to run by Memphis without slowing up.” 

“All right. If they arrest you later the 
company will pay your fine.and your time. 
Run by every one of those towns, and around 

| the curves, too. Your hind car is ballasted to 
stay on the track. Use your emergency brake 
| for your stops if you want to. We folks in 


Pitkin, that he wished them to stay in Peru | the car expect to get a good shaking up—and 
until he should have returned; but they said | those Big Square fellows will get a worse one 
they could stand the ride, and were not afraid, | if we catch that boat!’”’ he said, turning to 
and wanted to go. Andrew and smiling grimly. 

So the president submitted—for the head of| As they passed out to the yards where the 
the corporation could never resist his wife and | train stood waiting, Roy said to Sandy, “‘I wish 
we had one of those seventy-eight-inch wheelers 
Soon Wild’s fireman ran out the engine,|now. They take longer to start and stop, and 
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you can’t go so fast around the curves, but they 
make much faster time when they do get started, 
and we shall have no stops, and no bad curves 
after leaving Dexter; and they don’t shake the 
train nearly so much. ‘Those folks will have all 
they can stand, making that time to Mid 
Haven.” 

‘*Bedad, they will!” said Sandy. 

Superintendent Good seemed to be thinking of 
the same thing, for he said to the master 
mechanic, as they. hurried away, “Andrew, 
haven’t you got one of those big-wheelers just 
out of the shop? If we had one now, I could 
show them what those big machines are worth 
to us.”’ 

“Aye, we’ve jist the two,” said Andrew. 
“One’s on the Southern deveesion, and Fatty 
Crooks has the other on a freight, workin’ doon 
some new machinery in her. And hold—by 
jinks! Fatty’ll no be far from Dexter by the 
time ye get theer. Ye’ve to stop theer fer water. 
He might hold him theer, and get her frae him.” 

So Superintendent Good called his clerk, and 
ordered him concerning Fatty Crooks’s engine. 

By this time Wild’s engine, 110, was fairly 
roaring with steam. Sandy had stripped to his 
gauze shirt for his hot work. Roy sat quietly 
upon the engineer’s seat, his lever forward, and 
both hands grasping the throttle, waiting for the 
signal to start. 

“Let ’er go!” the conductor called, waving his 
arms. 

Roy gave the throttle a short, quick, strong 
jerk . then another, and another. As the hissing 
engine rushed out through the yards, the men in 
the shops, who had got news of the run, filled 
the doors and windows to see her. 

“Who’s on her? Not Wild? What! Pro- 


fessor? Good enough! Hooray! He'll get 
there if she stays on the rails! Let ’er go, 
Professor! Let ’er go Gallagher! Hooray!’ 


they shouted as the train shot past. 

Roy sat there, motionless, a heroic picture— 
the modern locomotive engineer. Young, strong, 
clear-eyed and steady-nerved; his cap drawn 
tightly down upon his head; his face alive with 
nervous excitement ; his brow dark and furrowed 
with the burden of realized responsibility; a 
black silk handkerchief tied about his neck to 
keep out the dust and cinders thrown back upon 
him; his right hand on the throttle; his left 
hand grasping nervously the air-brake close at 
his left side. 

But the soul of the heroic picture-was in the 
engineer’s eyes, as, blinking nervously with the 
rush of air and cinders, looking half-wild with 
the strain of ‘peering, they intently dwelt on the 
track ahead. - Not another muscle of his body 
moved but those twitching eyes. 

Faster and faster the light train spedon. The 
young engineer jerked out the throttle a little 
more, and then a little more, and fastened it 
there to hold it against the powerful steam and 
the jolting of the engine. Another jerk after a 
while, and then still another. The train shrieked 
hurtling over the rails; the dust from the road- 
bed rushed up beside the flying train, as if caught 
in the grasp of a cyclone, and slowly settled to 
earth again, miles behind the flying monster. 

“Run her up to one hundred and fifty pounds 
as nearly as you can!’’ Roy shouted to Sandy. 

“She’s there now, and I’ll kape her there!” 
yelled back Sandy, glancing at his steam-gage. 
Then Roy reached over and opened the blower 
which furnished the draught to the furnace. 
“Leave it open!” he shouted. 

A station was reached. “White!” shouted 
Roy, looking at the signal. 

“Phwite!”’ roared back Sandy, glancing at the 
signals on his side of the track, one corroborating 
the other, as the rules of the road required. 

It was Memphis. There was a sharp clatter 
and a jolt as the train rushed over the iron frogs 
at the entrance to the switch and sped upon its 
way. 

Roy glanced at his watch. ‘I must make a 
mile every minute along here,” thought he. 

Not making a mile a minute! He unfastened 
the throttle and jerked it out still farther, then 
reached over and turned on Sandy’s blower still 
more. The huge machine responded to the 
demand for more speed, swaying and jolting in a 
manner almost terrible, even to the two in the 
cab. The road-bed, made for lower speed, was 
almost torn from its place by the strain upon it. 

Sandy could hardly keep his feet. With one 
hand he grasped the chain opening the furnace 
door, with the other his shovel. He braced his 
feet, got a shovel of coal ready, jerked open the 
door, hurled the coal into the furnace and 
slammed the door shut again as quickly as he 
could. He had hardly time to straighten his 
back or to look out of the window, lest his steam 
should go down; he had hardly time to mop off 
his fiery head—it was always time for more coal. 

Ordway! ‘Thirty miles! Twenty minutes 
past four! Roy was anxious. So many rail- 
road crossings to stop for—so many curves to 
slow up for; could he keep the time he had 
calculated upon ? 

Now more trouble—a shower of rain! The 
sky clouded, and the wind began to blow from 
dead ahead. Sandy shovelled, panting, at his 
coal. Roy shut the door in front of him, although 
the heat was intense from the boiler, and pulled 
the throttle out to the last limit. 

Still the speed of the train was lessening. 
Then the rain came in a burst of fury. It 
covered the glass of the cab door so that the 
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engineer could not see through. But he must 
see the track ahead! He threw open the door. 
The rain poured in upon him in a deluge, and 
wet him to the skin. He caught his breath in 
the fury of the storm. Ahead the air was almost 
white with the rain; and right into it rushed the 
train. Still Roy strove to see the track, but 
peered almost in vain. 

To run at full speed blindly is terribly anxious 
work, but this was only a passing shower. Soon 
the rain ceased, the air cleared, the wind went 
down; but some precious time had been lost to 
the young engineer. 

“Dexter!”’ shouted Roy. 
signal, Sandy!” 

He himself scarcely looked at the signals, but 
at an engine upon the main track ahead! It had 
left a freight-train upon the siding, seemingly. 

“Phwat do they mane—layin’ us out here?’ 
howled Sandy, glaring at the obstruction and 
the signal to stop. 

Roy hardly dared believe his eyes. That high 
cab! One of the large engines! Was some one 
to relieve him? No—Fatty Crooks had taken 
out that engine. Roy suddenly understood all. 

“Ha! Sandy! ‘There’s big 99!’ he shouted, 
joyfully. “They must be going to give her to 
us. See how she’s blowing off! Now we’ll get 
a chance over that straight track !’’ 

He let his train run almost to the station, then 


“Look out for the 
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stopped with the emergency brake so suddenly 
as to throw some of the party in the president’s 
car from their seats. 

Fatty Crooks came running to the side of 
Roy’s engine. ‘She’s all ready for you,’’ he 
said, out of breath. “Quick! and you can be 
going again in three minutes!” 

The change was quickly made, and Roy had 
just time to get ready for the signal; then 
Superintendent Good came running forward. 
“You’re doing well, Bell!’ he called up through 
the roaring of the steam. ‘‘We’re pretty well 
shaken up back there. The Great Central 
fellows are nervous. Don’t let up. We will 
stand it if you do.” 

“All right, sir,” Roy called down, and took 
his place. 

Soon they were roaring over the road again, 
but with easier motion, the great wheels covering 
so much distance every time they revolved; but 
it was ten minutes to five o’clock at Dexter, 
which was fifty-five miles from Mid Haven. 
Forty minutes to make fifty-five miles! Roy 
locked his throttle only when the ponderous 
engine was swaying and shaking so that it 
seared even Sandy. 

“Ow!” he ejaculated, grasping the cab-seat, 
and staring at the young engineer, ‘“‘you’ve 
broke me back entirely !”” . 


(To be continued.) 








g: WO tens, four fives, five ones, 
and five dollars in change. 
Thirty in the envelope, fifteen 

in the pocket-book, and five in my 
purse. Five cents for car-fare; round- 
trip ticket, one dollar ten. That 
leaves three eighty-five in the purse.” 

lt was extremely difficult for her 
not to give expression to her happi- 
ness by a dance down the car-aisle. 

But she sat demurely enough in the 

last seat in the car, and set down her 
accounts in a small blank book, with 

a hand which trembled only a very 

little with excitement. 

At one of the suburban stations of 
the great city a bright-eyed young 
fellow with a strapful of school-books 
came aboard the train, and at once 
espying his cousin dropped into the 
seat beside her with a hearty greeting 
of surprise and pleasure. 

“This is luck!” he said, glancing 
approvingly at the trim figure in blue 
serge, with a sailor hat set atop of 
abundant smooth braids of fair hair. 
“Going in for the day? Where’s Aunt 
Esther?” 

“T’m all alone, Stuart,” explained 
the girl. ‘I’m going shopping.” 

“Good ; then you are in for the day. 
Say, Amy, want to see the game this 
afternoon? You can get your errands done in 
time if you hurry. It’s going to be a good one, 
our team against the Leonard Preparatory boys, 
you know. I’m full-back myself, and have to 
play, but I can get you a seat and see that you 
have some nice people to chum with.” 

“Why, I’d like to go, ever so much,” said Amy, 
“but,” doubtfully, “I’m afraid I sha’n’t get 
through in time. You see, I’ve lots to do.” 

‘What, for instance, if you don’t mind telling ?” 
asked Stuart, wondering within himself, for he 
knew the very limited means usually at the 
command of any member of his uncle’s family. 

“I’m going away to school, and, perhaps, next 
year to college,” began Amy, unable to keep the 
great secret back another moment. 

“The dickens you are! Good for you!” 

“Yes, it’s decided at last. And you see, mother 
isn’t well, and I’ve all my things to get myself. 
It’s a great responsibility,” she added, laughing 
happily, “for,” in a whisper, “I never had so 
much money to spend in my life before. I’ve 
fifty dollars,”’ she could not help telling him, in 
answer to the unasked question in her cousin’s 
face. 
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‘* “THIS IS LUCK!’ HE SAID.”’ 


as they left the train. “lll meet you at 
Stannard’s drug-store at two o’clock, but I can’t 
wait much if you’re not on time, you know. 
Don’t miss it. Let a few flummydiddles go and 
keep your date with me, if you want to see us do 
up the Leon. Preps. in great shape. Oh, we 
won’t do a thing to them—oh no! Well, so long, 
Amy. ‘Two sharp, remember.” 

Amy knew the best shopping district of the 
city fairly well, and decided to take a route 
that would allow her to pass all the most attrac- 
tive shops on her way to Wachusett Street. She 
walked rapidly until she came to Collingwood’s, 
but there, in spite of herself, she paused. The 
fascination of the great windows, filled by the 
most accomplished window-dresser in the city, 
was too great to be withstood. 

“There’s no harm at all in looking here,’’ she 
said to herself. “Indeed, it’s a good plan; for 
if I should find just what I want, I might be 
able to duplicate it at some cheaper place,” a 
delightful fallacy, by the way, which has been 
the undoing of many an older shopper. She 
looked at her list. ‘‘Mother said I ought to get 
the street-gown first,” she murmured. “But 


“Well, that is a lot,’’ he said, politely, although oh, those lovely things for evening! And she 
his mental comment was, “I’ll wager my sisters | admitted I must have at least a ‘pretty waist to 
spend that on candy and flowers every winter. | wear with my old blue silk skirt. How I would 


Where do you go first ?”’ he asked, with interest. | like a whole dress of that thin stuff! 


We could 


“Mother likes Williams & MclIntyre’s,” said | make it up over the blue—I don’t believe it would 


Amy. 
the nicest things?” 


“But don’t you think Collingwood has | cost much more.” 


“Three dollars a yard, miss,’’ said the sales- 


“Collingwood is bang-up,’”’ admitted Stuart, | woman, as Amy pointed to a filmy pale blue 
“but the girls say he’s expensive. ‘Those ‘exclu- | fabric dotted with white silk sprigs, and Amy 


sive styles’ people usually are. Ever try Dear- | slipped away as fast as possible. 


“I won’t even 


born’s on Wachusett Street? We fellows all go | look at evening materials,” she assured herself, 
there for neckties and golf stockings, we think | ‘until I have decided on thethick gown. I must 
it’s a third cheaper, and I can’t see but their | remember how father and mother have denied 
stuff is as good as Woodruff & Carleton’s, the | themselves to give me this outfit. I’ll shut my 


swell furnishers. You might look in there.” 
“I will,” promised Amy, “for I want to use 
every cent to advantage.” 


eyes as I go past the silks and organdies.”’ 
But she could not do this literally, and the 
seductive display in the next aisle simply flaunted 


“You won’t forget the game,” urged Stuart, | its daintiness and charming color at her as she 
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passed. She turned her head ever so slighily, 
and was lost. Draped most artistically over a 
crush of delicate blue silk was the sheerest of 
white organdies, with little wreaths of blue 
forget-me-nots scattered between silvery stripes, 
As if they could not help it, Amy’s feet turned 
aside from the path toward the wool suitings. 

“Eighty-five cents,” said the salesman, as A ny 
hung over the exquisite material. “It’s a perfect 
thing, and one of our exclusive styles—you won't 
find it anywhere else. The pattern isn’t even 
duplicated in any other background. Now this 
rose pattern, as you see, we have in the green, 
pink, white and blue, but the forget-me-not only 
in the white. It’s very choice.” . 

“How much a yard, did you say?” asked 
Amy, feeling as if she could never turn away 
from the counter, yet saying to herself that she 
must be gone. 

“Twelve seventy-five the pattern, miss, fifteen 
yards. You need that now for a dress, we don’t 
sell less. It should be made up with the rufiles, 
you see,’’ he handed her a fashion-plate, ‘each 
ruffle edged with the blue velvet ribbon. 1’) 
show you.” And before Amy could protest he 
had sent a messenger to the ribbon counter, and 
had thrown several yards of narrow velvet of the 
forget-me-not blue upon the folds of organdie, 
The combination was most effective. Aiy’s 
heart began to beat very rapidly. 

“T couldn’t afford the ribbon, for if would take 
dozens of yards,’’ she calculated, rapidly, “but— 
oh, of course I can’t buy it —” 

An elegantly gowned woman, accompanied by 
a young daughter, came suddenly to the counter 
beside Amy. “O mamma!’’ cried the girl, “did 
you ever see anything so swell and so sweet as 
that forget-me-not stuff? Do get that!” 

Another salesman stepped up and threw the 
dainty folds into a new position. ‘“I'welve 
seventy-five the pattern, Mrs. Goodale,’ he said, 
impressively. ‘Exquisite thing, one of Mallard’s, 
you know his. Our man got the exclusive sale 
of it, it’s not to be duplicated anywhere. Nothing 
could be better suited to your daughter’s style.” 

The daughter had fair hair and long-lashed 
blue eyes. So had Amy. Amy looked at her 
salesman. He was smiling significantly, without 
looking at her. Amy’s cheeks flushed, and she 
leaned forward over the counter. “Mrs. Goodale” 
had laid a possessive hand upon the organdie. 
Amy spoke quickly, in a low tone. “I think | 
will take it,” she said. 

But once outside, “I’ve been a goose already,” 
she thought, ruefully. ‘That dress is a dear, 
but I know mother will say I couldn’t afford it. 
She thinks it is vulgar to have a girl’s party 
things elaborate while her every-day clothes are 
shabby. Well, it can’t be helped now, and I’m 
not sure that I want to help it. But, Amy 
Brentwood, do keep a grip on your pocket-book 
for the rest of the day.” 

It was a most resolute and practical young 
shopper who sat down before the Dearborn 
display of winter dress-goods. Being now on 
strict economy bent, to atone for the purchase of 
the organdie, she was in danger of attempting to 
suit herself with goods of too little durability 
and worth. Fortunately the man at this counter 
chanced to be an honest old Scotsman with 
daughters of his own, and when he detected the 
anxiety in the flushed young face, he set himself 
to help his customer secure the best possible 
value for her money. He won her confidence, 
and she accepted his judgment thankfully, so 
the dress was soon satisfactorily disposed of, 
and Amy’s purse was but seven dollars the 
lighter. 

The finding of a coat to be worn harmoniously 
with the dress took longer, and when, after 
searching through many “cloak departments,” 
Amy finally paid eleven dollars for the only 
thing which she thought would do at all, she 
was thoroughly weary. Time was flying fast, 
and if she kept her appointment with Stuart she 
must not stop for lunch. So she ordered a cup 
of hot chocolate in a confectioner’s shop, and 
while she waited for it made up her accounts. 
They stood thus: 


Street-car and round-trip ticket $ 1.15 
— 


Organdie .... 2.75 
a Sea ee ae 7.00 
Coat Tri eeheteate ok « » Sa00 
Chocolate oe Se are -10 


$32.00 

This left a balance of eighteen dollars. Amy’s 
courage rose. “I believe I am redeeming myself,” 
she thought. She went about her smaller pur- 
chases cheerfully, buying a pair of heavy walking 
shoes at two dollars, and two pairs of forty-cent 
stockings, with a most virtuous sense of being @ 
wise and careful shopper. Still these expendi- 
tures reduced her balance to fifteen dollars and 
twenty cents, and she groaned in spirit again. 

“How it does melt away!” she sighed. “.\nd 
there are the handkerchiefs, and the gloves, and 
my school waists yet to get. It did seem as if 
fifty dollars would do so much!” 

A window filled with a fascinating display 
of French millinery caught her eye. The hat 
must be made sure of if she had to do w ithe ut 
some other things, she decided, and—“I'l! just 
look around in here a little,” she said to herself, 
“though I certainly can’t spend more than five 
dollars.” 

She went in, and was at once borne down 
upon by one of those modishly attired, pleasantly 
attentive milliner’s assistants who are responsible 
for so many depleted purses. The very first hat 
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she set upon Amy’s blonde head, after a moment’s 
careful study of the deep blue eyes and fair 
complexion, following the girl’s announcement, 
“| am looking for something to wear with a 
brown suit,” was a little creation of the milliner’s 
art which made Amy catch her breath as she 
Jooked at herself. Surely nothing so preéty had 
ever rested upon the heads of her wealthy young 
cousins, although they fairly revelled in dainty 
head-gear. 

“It suits mademoiselle exquisitely well,” com- 
mented the woman. “It is admirable, perfect, I 
would not change it a particle. I can show 
other hats, visions of beauty, but nothing so 
adapted to mademoiselle’s charming style.” 

Amy surveyed herself at every angle in the 
cleverly arranged mirrors, her cheeks rosy with 
pleasure. “It is so small and plain it can’t be 
expensive,” she thought, and asked the price. 

“Fifteen dollars, mademoiselle,’” said the 
woman, “and ridiculously cheap at that, for it is 
a French hat, a Camille Roger, see?’ she dis- 
played the lining. “It cost far more than that, 
but it is so simple it suits only the refined taste, 
and few have that, so it has been passed by. 
Madame but yesterday lowered the price, saying 
it was strange that such a gem of art remained 
unsold.” ° 

It was Amy’s first experience, and the words 
had weight with her. It seemed out of the 
question at first to pay so much, when so many 
things were yet to be bought, but—ought she to 
let such a bargain slip? Her head whirled with 
arguments for and against the purchase. The 
idea of ordering the hat copied in less expensive 
materials and dispensing with the French trade- 
mark, a luxury most unimportant to a schoolgirl, 
did not oceur to her. Still, if the saleswoman 
had left her alone for a moment, it is possible 
that the girl’s judgment would have rallied even 
then, but saleswomen rarely do leave their victims 
alone at critical moments, and it happened to 
Amy as to many wiser buyers that, with a figure 
waiting at her side and a pair of coolly observant 
eyes upon her, her power of impartial decision 
was gone. 

It was in quite an unfamiliar voice that she 
heard herself saying, seemingly without her own 
consent, “I will take the hat.” 

She hurried along the pavements, after paying 
the fifteen dollars,—it left but twenty cents in 
her purse,—feeling as guilty as if she had stolen 
the money. “I wonder when mother has had a 
new bonnet,” she thought. “Oh, what is the 
matter with me? I seem perfectly paralyzed 
when one of that sort of clerks gets hold of me. 
What am I going to do without gloves or hand- 
kerchiefs, and I never can make my old school 
waists respectable for going away !’’ 

“Well, you’re a good one,” cried a gay voice 
in her ear. “Where do you think you are? 
You're five blocks from Stannard’s. I gave you 
up ten minutes ago. Did you miss Saunders 
Street, or didn’t you mean to meet me after all ?’’ 

Stuart was rushing her along at a great pace, 
giving her no chance to explain that she was 
tired and did not care for the football game after 
all. He had her on board an electric car in a 
twinkling and was smiling at her from the plat- 
form, where he made one of a mass of young 
fellows in college and preparatory-school colors, 
who kept the car lively with their fun. He 
wondered why his usually blooming cousin 
looked so pale, but reflected wisely that shopping 
seemed to be tremendously hard on the women 
in spite of their being so fond of it. 

Amy never clearly knew how she spent the 
next two hours. At any other time she would 
have considered the chance of seeing one of 
Stuart’s much-talked-of games the greatest 
pleasure that could come her way. To-day she 
sat listlessly upon the hard seat, with the people 
under whose wing Stuart had placed her, and 
thought of her day’s experiences straight through 
one of the most exciting games of the season. 

“Wasn’t it glorious?” exulted Stuart, as he 
met her after the game, looking all colors and 
damp with perspiration, but radiant with joy 
over the victory of his own team. “Think of 
it—six to nothing over those braggarts! I tell 
you, our men were fit to the hour, every last 
fellow of them. It wasn’t quite such a walk- 
over as we expected, though. Their forwards 
did splendid work ; it was their back-fielders lost 
them the game. Wasn’t that a beautiful punt 
of Thorpe’s down the side-lines? Maybe you 
didn’t notice that forty-yard run I made?” he 
added, modestly. 

“Oh yes, it was splendid!” Amy agreed, trying 
to remember the play in question. Something 
in her voice made Stuart look curiously at her, 
but only the side of a pale cheek was turned 
toward him. “Something’s up,” he thought. 

‘I won’t bother her with football jargon—she’s 
tired. Funny, though,” he considered, as he put 
her aboard the car for the return trip, “she’s 
such a girl for her wheel and any sport, I shouldn’t 
think a morning’s shopping could do her up.’’ 

By the time the car reached their train, Stuart 
had talked off his enthusiasm over the game with 
the crowd on the car, and was ready to give his 
Cousin his serious attention. As the train drew 
out of the dark station into the western sunlight 
he observed that Amy’s eyes were full of tears. 
He bought an afternoon paper of the train-boy, 
and unfolding it held it wide-spread, affecting to 
read as he carefully screened his companion from 


observation, After a time he asked gently, “Is 
~€r—anything I could help about, Amy?” 


it 
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The answer was a genuine little sob, which 
Stuart fervently hoped nobody heard. Presently 
a tremulous voice murmured, “O Stuart, you 
won’t understand, but I must tell. I’ve been so 
foolish and so extravagant. I —’’ 

“Fire away,” whispered Stuart, encouragingly, 
but it was some time before she could speak. 
The train was approaching Stuart’s suburban 
station before he had the whole story. Then he 
had to talk fast. 

“See here, puss,” he said, “I don’t think 


you’ve been extravagant—Jove!—when I think 


what I spend. But I know how you feel, and I 
see you’d rather be shot than wear that hat and 
that forget-me-not thing. Now, I'll tell you. 
You know Lydia and Nell think the world of 
clothes,—more than they ought to, that’s a fact,— 
but they get new duds all the time, and more than 
likely they’d fancy these of yours. If they don’t 
I'll send ’em back to you—I will—I swear it. 
Now let me have ’em, will you? I expect the 
fellows ’Il how] to see me carrying that bandbox,”’ 
he thought, “but no matter—I’ll make the girls 


keep mum, except to mother,’’ he declared, ‘‘and 
nobody but Aunt Esther need ever know. Here 
we are, is it a go?” 

“O. Stuart,’’ whispered Amy, gratefully, “you 
|are so good! But please, please don’t let the 
| girls take them unless they truly want them. 
| Oh, I hope he won’t hurt that hat,” she breathed, 
|a moment later, smiling through her tears, as 
Stuart waved the frail bandbox at her, from the 
| back seat of a rapidly receding trap, driven by 
two pretty girls. 

“By to-morrow I shall hear,” she told her 
|mother, when the conference was over, the 

bundles opened, and the sensible purchases 
|approved. But she had not even to sleep upon 
|her troubles, for before bedtime a telegram 
arrived. 

| “The blessed boy,” cried Amy, as she read the 
brief but comforting message: - 

“Bargain satisfactorily concluded. Will send 
| check to-morrow. Everybody happy. Congrat- 
| ulations. Stuart Brentwood.” 
| Grace 8. RicHMoND. 








THE-WAR-CORRESPONDENT:S-DERVISH 














N the day before the Battle of Omdurman 
the English and Egyptian force advanced 


along the west bank of the Nile from | 


Seg-El-Taib to that high, rocky ridge abutting 
the river called Kerreri, or “the death-place 
of infidels.” Upon this ridge the dervishes 
had entrenched themselves for the defence of 
Omdurman; but early in the day the gunboats 


accompanying the army of the sirdar, General | 
Kitchener, shelled the ridge so vigorously that | 


the Khalifa’s troops were forced to abandon it 
in haste, with some little loss, and retire toward 
their capital. 

Meantime a battery of howitzers, under Major 
Elmslie of the Royal Artillery, had been landed 
on the other or east bank of the river, with orders 
to gain a position on the hills and shell the town, 
directing its fire particularly against the fortifica- 
tions, the Khalifa’s palace, and the famous tomb 
of the Mahdi. Much interest attached to this 
battery. The howitzers were very effective, and 
the fifty-pound projectiles fired from them were 
charged with the new explosive, lyddite. 

The first shell from the lyddite battery was 
fired into Omdurman just as the English battal- 
ions, making their way through the mimosa 
copses on the bank of the Nile, reached the 
foot of the Kerreri ridge. Radmore, a news- 
paper correspondent, hearing the heavy report of 
the gun, and feeling sure that a good view of 
what was going on in the direction of the town 
would be obtained from the top of the Kerreri 
ridge, hastened on in advance of the troops, and 
ran as fast as he could to gain the summit. 

After a ten minutes’ scramble over thorns, 
stones and gullies, he reached the crest of the 
hill, where the dervish camps had been placed. 
Many white cloth tents and huts, with the still 
smoking embers of camp-fires inside a low earth- 
work, here marked the enemy’s abandoned line 
of defence. Shells from the gunboats out on 
the river had burst all about the place, and as 
Radmore went on he saw many dead. 

But the view from this point was not quite 
what he wished. Beyond and to the right, a 
few hundred yards farther away, a portion of 
the ridge rose higher than the place where he 
stood, and he ran on, deviously, among the thorn 
clumps and rocks to reach the highest point. 

Meanwhile, several vedettes and advanced 
skirmishers from the lancers had climbed up 
close in his rear, and passed over the crest to the 
other side of the ridge. Radmore continued 
moving to the right, and presently got to the top, 
but at an exceedingly rough spot amidst dry 
thorns and stones. Four or five hissing vultures 
rose heavily from beside a dead body just before 
he gained the summit, and he also noticed an- 
other body lying face downward between two 
stones—a strapping Baggara who, Radmore con- 
jectured, had been hit by a fragment of a shell, 
and had crept here to die. 

Gruesome scenes like this were too common in 

the Sudan to claim more than passing attention. 
Without a second glance at the bodies, Radmore 
directed his attention southward toward Omdur- 
man. 
A grand view was here presented. He could 
see the town plainly with the naked eye, the 
distance being hardly more than ten miles. On 
the plain below, between the ridge and the 
northerly suburbs, and about a mile and a half 
from the river, were the thousands: of white 
tents of the Khalifa’s camp. He could see, 
moreover, long lines of white-robed infantry 
moving inland to the northwest, as if to outflank 
the English advance. 

Across the river, on the hills of the east bank, 
and a mile or two farther south than the Kerreri 
ridge, the position of the lyddite battery was 
plainly revealed by white puffs of smoke and the 


reports of the guns. ‘They were firing shells into 

Omdurman. Radmore hastily seated himself on 

the ground, with his back to a large stone, 
| uncased his field-glass, and put it to his eyes. 

Now he could discern the buildings of Omdur- 
man in detail—the palace, the rampart of the 
river walls, and conspicuously the white dome 
of the Mahdi’s tomb. In shape, this some- 
what resembled the tomb of General Grant at 
New York. Here the Mahdi had been buried, 
and his tomb was believed by the dervishes 
to possess a magical power to withstand the 
Christians. 

The first shells fell in the town near the river, 
throwing up spurts of broken brickwork; but 
soon a better directed shell carried away the 
whole gilded pinnacle of the tomb. Within a 
few minutes another struck the dome, tearing an 
enormous hole. Then a third, entering the shrine 
near the cornice of the northerly wall, exploded 
within, making, in fact, an utter wreck of the 
interior, although Radmore could not see the 
effect at the time. 

Meanwhile other shells were falling on the 
river walls, each, as it exploded, tearing away 
great gaps in the masonry. Nothing appeared 
capable of resisting the prodigious force of the 
lyddite. Radmore could see first a sheet of yellow 
flame blaze out, then flying stones, dust and 
smoke. Wherever a shell burst panic fell; the 
| soldiers of the garrison ran away on all sides, 
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recommended in case of such bites to make a 
little cut at the place to promote a flow of blood, 
and then rub in the ammonia. Radmore did so 
as quickly as possible. Hot wires seemed to run 
along the nerves of his leg; the pain was fright- 
ful. Vertigo nearly overcame him; and worse 
still, numbness began to affect his whole right 
side, his arm as well as his leg. 

He had sprung to his feet when first bitten, 
and sat on top of the stone while he applied the 
ammonia. Now he nearly fell off it, and at 
length was obliged to rest his head against it to 
support the pain and giddiness. He believed 
himself to be dying. 

For as long as an hour he remained in a 
semi-comatose condition; but at last he revived 
a little, although his right leg, when he tried to 
move it, felt inert and heavy. His head had 
now cleared, and he opened his eyes and looked 
around. 

Almost the first circumstance that he noted, 
consciously, was a low, scraping noise, accompa- 
nied by a slight motion in the sparse brush 


| twenty or thirty yards down the slope, in the 


direction from which he had himself come up 
the hill. 

Raising himself a little, he saw that a man, 
a black fellow, undoubtedly a dervish, was 
crawling slowly up the hill. This was quite 
enough to stimulate Radmore’s reviving energies. 
He made a strong effort to rise, and succeeded in 
drawing himself partly up by his left leg and 
leaning his back against the stone. 

The black fellow, too, partially raised himself, 
and Radmore now saw that it was the identical 
body that he had seen lying between two stones 
a little lower down the slope as he came up. He 
had thought it a corpse then, but now it appeared 
to be coming on! The queer lines of “Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy”’ recurred to Radmore’s mind: 

"E’s all ‘ot sand and ginger when alive 
An’ ’e’s generally shamming when ’e’s dead. 

“And, by Jove, he means me, too!”’ thought 
the young journalist; for he could now see that 
the crawling dervish had his eyes fixed on him, 
and that his distorted features wore a malignant 
grin. 

The Arab was dragging himself painfully for- 
ward, rising on one elbow and then pushing with 
his left foot. Although grievously wounded, 
fanatical hatred had nerved him to crawl after 
the Inglizi who had passed him, and try to kill 
him. 

Radmore perceived that the black chap was 
holding some sort of weapon in one hand, and 
made a hasty effort to draw his own revolver ; 
but as yet his right arm was powerless. He 
took the pistol in his left hand, and made shift 
to cock it. 

The dervish heard this, or marked the move- 
ment. He stopped, and with eyes like those of 
some fell reptile, watched the Englishman for 
some moments. Radmore tried to think of 
certain Arabic words and phrases that he had 
learned, but his memory failed to recall them. 
He raised his hand deprecatingly. 

“Quit that! Begone!” he 
said, in English. “Leave me 
alone, and I will you!” 

The Baggara showed his 
white teeth. Very likely he 
mistook this attempt at pro- 
pitiation for a defiance. Sud- 
denly screaming forth a curse, 


“HE WAS COMING ON FAST.” 


perhaps to escape the fumes of the explosive as 
much as its violence. 

But now Radmore’s attention was recalled by 
an event much nearer at hand. He felt a 
scratching under his right leg where he sat on 
the loose earth and twigs beside the stone, and 
| glancing down, saw two scorpions. When. he 
jumped up, one of them fastened itself viciously 
| to the leg of his trousers. At the same instant 
he felt a sharp stab, as if a penknife-blade had 
been thrust into his leg. He was stung before 
he had time to move or brush the venomous 
creature away! 

A scorpion wound is a serious matter, and 
sometimes proves fatal, to say nothing of the 
pain, which is intense. Radmore thought no 
further of the lyddite battery, or what was going 
on in Omdurman, but promptly turned his atten- 
tion to his “emergency package,” such as every 
soldier carried during this campaign. Among 
other useful articles, these packages contain a 
small vial of ammonia, designed for just such 
wounds. 

Scorpions are abundant in the Sudan. It is 








he got up on one knee, and with his left hand on 
the ground, hobbled strangely forward, clutching 
his weapon in the other hand. 

Of his purpose Radmore now had no doubt. 
He was coming on fast, too, fora man in such 
plight. ‘The necessity of self-preservation nerved 
the journalist to shoot. 

He then put his numb right arm across his 
knees, and utilized it as a rest for the revolver in 
his left hand ; and as the black fellow came up, he 
contrived to lodge two shots in his already shat- 
tered body, which had the effect of expediting 
the departure of his resolute spirit to the Moslem 
Paradise. 

The weapon with which he had made this last 
dying effort against the Englishman proved to 
be an old sabre bayonet of the kind captured by 
the dervishes from Hicks Pasha fifteen years 
before. 

Either the excitement from this rencontre or 
the ammonia so far neutralized the venom of the 
secorpion-bite that Radmore was soon able to 
regain his legs and make his way back to the 
English camp at El Gemuaia. R—. 
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Current Topics. 


A young man charged with a high crime 
testified that he had worked little—the longest 
time he had been employed was eight days. 
Idleness ean be counted on to bear its evil fruit. 


“The West" is a term of growing 
elasticity. According to a California paper, 
the West is to be measured from Chicago to 
Luzon. Lowell spoke of “the vague Orient of 
‘Down East.’”? There is also a vague Occident 
of “Out West.” 


The words of President Loubet of 
France, in the recent crisis, are worthy of 
everlasting remembrance. “I did not care to 
enter the presidential office,’ he said; ‘but 
since I find it is a place of peril, I shall not 
forsake it.”” It is such a spirit that animates the 
true hero. 


Gladstone once observed that ships 
of commerce, passing like a shuttle between 
his country and ours, weave the web of national 
concord. The simile has a new application in 
the cable about to be laid between the United 
States and Germany. Commercially and senti- 
mentally, it will be an important bond between 
these great nations. 


The grand old name of gentleman 
suffers violence in some forms of its misuse, as 
when a successful prize-fighter says: “Any one 
who is a gentleman and who wants to talk to me 
will not be passed by.” What gentleman would 
wish to talk with him except the surgeon or the 
judge of a police court? 





The French Bureau of Agriculture 
shows in a recent report that Spain is more 
entitled to be called “sunny” than is Italy. 
About three thousand hours of sunshine bless 
Spain each year, while Italy is favored with 
several hundred fewer hours of the sweetness 
and light in which Spain rejoices. But much 
depends on the men upon whom the sun shines. 
Misty and shadowy England, for example, and 
not radiant Spain, is a controlling force in the 
world. 


A visitor to the Canadian Northwest 
came across a group of Galician girls who were 
chattering to each other in their own language. 
“You are Galicians, are you not?” said the 
looker-on. “No, sir,” was the reply, “we 
Canadians.” ‘The response meant much. The 
thorough identification indicated by it gladdened 
the listener. “We are Americans,” acceptable 
immigrants say in due time, and with proper 
national feeling. Immigrants whose sole purpose 
is to profit by us, not to be one with us, are not 
needed. 


The Supreme Court of Indiana has 
rendered a far-reaching decision in a suit brought 
by citizens of Portland against a natural gas and 
oil company which, it was claimed, had entered 
into an illegal combination to raise the price of 
its product. The plaintiffs were sustained, the 
decision—which, it is asserted, will apply to 
many trusts—being based on the common-law 
point of “public policy.” “It is an old and 
familiar maxim,”’ said the court, “that ‘competi- 
tion is the life of trade;’ and whatever act 
destroys competition, or even relaxes it, upon 
the part of those who sustain relations to the 
public, is regarded by the law as injurious to 
public interests, and is, therefore, deemed to be 
unlawful.” 


An official circular, issued by the governor 
of Arizona, warns intending investors in mining 
claims, alleged to exist in that territory, against 
the schemes of unprincipled stock-jobbers. Their 
purpose is to sell large amounts of stock in the 
Eastern States, and the late boom in copper, 
together with the great productiveness of some 
of the Arizona copper-mines, may make it 
possible for these “‘promoters” to succeed. Cor- 
porations, the governor asserts, have been formed 
with outrageous capitalization, based upon 
prospects which are either fallacious or grossly 
exaggerated, and the stock is sold upon misrep- 
resentations which almost amount to obtaining | 
money under false pretences. The governor 
regrets being compelled to make such announce- | 
ments, but was constrained thereto “in the | 
interest of honest mining, to save investors from | 
loss, and to protect the character of Arizona.” 





When James Russell Lowell was our | 
ambassador to England, his visiting country-folk 
subjected him to no end of annoyance. “Persons 
whom I don’t know,” he said, “introduce to me 
persons whom they don’t know.” A London 
correspondent of the New York Times enumer- 
ates some of the demands now made upon Mr. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Choate. He is asked to procure tickets of 
admission to Parliament and to public institu- 
tions; for presentations to the queen and intro- 
ductions to notabilities; for loans of money ; for 
friendly mediation with a landlady who may 
have made an overcharge; and once, late at 
night, a man arrived at his door with bag and 
baggage, expecting to “put up,” as he was a 
stranger in London! 


A friend of The Companion calls 
attention to some of the many valuable 
properties of lemon juice. It has been shown 
that any acid is fatal to the cholera bacillus, and 
one of the best means of avoiding the disease by 
one in the midst of an epidemic is to acidulate 
the drinking water with lemon or lime juice or 
citric acid. Lemonade is regarded by many 
physicians as very useful in the treatment of 
influenza, and a Brazilian physician has recently 
asserted that citric acid is an almost infallible 
remedy in the prevention and cure of whooping- 
cough. The efficacy of lime juice as a preventive 
of scurvy is well known, and many other are the 
remedial uses of this pleasant and health-giving 


| acid of the citrus fruits. 
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KINGS. 


Kings are like stars,—they rise and sct, they have 
The worship of the world, but no repose. 
Shelley. 
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President Kruger. 


HE only man of alien race who has succeeded 
during recent years in making a stand 
against England is President Kruger of the 

Transvaal. This fact alone gives him a unique 
position in the world. 

He is not so great a man as his remarkable 
success in thwarting the ambitions of Cecil 
Rhodes and the aggressiveness of Mr. Cham- 
berlain would seem to indicate. He is a stolid, 
cautious representative of the Dutch settlers in 
South Africa, who have been driven inland from 
the Cape by the superior energy and enterprise of 
men of English blood. His principal trait is 
sluggishness. He stands still and waits. 

President Kruger has the credit of being a 
man of great force of character. In -reality it is 
the force of inertia. He is a plain, home-loving 
Boer, living in the simplest way on the outskirts 
of Pretoria, smoking a long pipe the greater part 
of the day, drinking a great deal of strong coffee, 
taking little exercise and sleeping well. He has 
made several quaint jokes, which have armed 
him with the reputation of being shrewd and 
almost brilliant; but he speaks slowly, is dull in 
conversation, and is neither quick in mind nor 
alert in action. 

He has hindered by inaction the designs of 
Mr. Rhodes, one of the most energetic and capa- 
ble of English Imperialists, and also the counsels 
of Mr. Chamberlain, one of the shrewdest and 


most practical colonial secretaries. He promises | . 


to do things and never does them. He exhausted 
the patience of Cecil Rhodes and in this way 
drew Doctor Jameson into the foolish and wicked 
raid into the Transvaal. He has thwarted Mr. 
Chamberlain mainly by standing back, waiting 
month after month to make up his mind, and 
promising to do something after a while. 
President Kruger has been more than a match 
for these two great Englishmen, but only because 
he represented the quiescence of a backward 
country which was pitted against a generous 
and magnanimous nation. The British Empire 
has been arrayed against the little Boer Republic, 
but in consequence of Mr. Gladstone’s moral 
policies, England’s hands have been tied. 


—————+¢»—___<_ 


College Expenses. 


HAT does it cost to go to college? No 
exact answer can be given. A great deal 
depends on the college, and more on the 

young man or woman, One man does not even 
regard it as a sacrifice to dispense with certain 
things which another deems indispensable. A 
graduate at a New England college, filling out 
the blank in a list of questions asking him what 
he meant to do after leaving, wrote: ‘Nothing 
but to spend money.” Perhaps he was not quite 
serious; but a young man who could give such 
an answer even jestingly, probably had already 
more money to spend than was good for him. 
Inquiries about the expenses of students were 
recently made at thirty representative colleges. 
The answers show a wide range, from two 
hundred and fifty dollars a year to one thousand 
dollars; and at women’s colleges from three 
hundred and fifty dollars a year at Mount 
Holyoke to five hundred at Radcliffe or Vassar. 
Clothing is not included; but the figures are 
supposed to represent the average expenditures 
of students who have a serious purpose, but 
who also enter heartily into college life, belonging 
to societies and supporting student organizations. 
On one point all the answers agree. Not even 


| at the largest universities, where there is most 


extravagance among some students, is a student 
who works for his own support looked down 
upon by the others. Colleges are highly demo- 
cratic, and that form of snobbishness which 
despises a man because he is poor is almost 
unknown in them. 

Most colleges remit the tuition fees or give 





other aid to needy students, and many take 
special measures to help them to employment. 
Endowments and scholarship funds have been 
so increased that there probably never was a 
time when a really earnest young man or woman 
could go through college with less money, do 
better work, or have more enjoyment than now. 
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HELPFUL CENSURE. 


The best critics are they 
Who, with what they gainsay, 
Offer another and better way. 
Selected. 
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Clipped from the Newspapers. 


N casting about for a suitable gift by which to 
| acknowledge Miss Helen Gould’s kindnesses 
to the soldiers during the late war, Gen. 
Joseph Wheeler hit upon a novel plan. He had 
prepared for her a scrap-book containing clip- 
pings from all the newspapers and other publi- 
cations which mentioned her work. These 
clippings were tastefully arranged and hand- 
somely bound. The volume, now in Miss 
Gould’s hands, shows what the American people 
think of her praiseworthy work. 

For persons in public life, few things are more 
interesting, and perhaps genuinely instructive, 
than such a set of clippings. It is true that, 
coming as they sometimes do from biased news- 
papers and from publications representing the 
most irreconcilable opinions, they frequently 
present the same act in very different lights; but 
taken altogether, they give a person a chance to 
see himself as others see him. So desirable is 
this that it has become quite a business to clip 
from the newspapers every reference to certain 
men, books, ventures and so forth, and to sell 
these clippings to regular subscribers. Many 
senators and other public men in Washington 
and elsewhere are subscribers to one of these 
clippings bureaus, and so keep themselves in- 
formed of everything that is said of them in 
printer’s ink. 

Speaker Reed’s little office at the hotel in 
Washington where he used to live was decorated 
with newspaper cartoons in which the Speaker 
himself was caricatured. One of President 
McKinley’s clerks keeps a scrap-book of news- 
paper references to the administration and its 
policies, and this the President frequently peruses. 
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Tea versus Beer. 


EMBERS of the Church Army have 
opened a ‘tea saloon” in New York, the 
praiseworthy object of which is to combat 

the beer saloon. It is modelled after its alcoholic 
rival in all external features, and inducements, 
such as papers and music, are offered to attract 
those who would otherwise spend their evenings 
in groggeries or beer saloons. 

Fresh tea, hot or iced, will be served in cups 
or glasses over the bar at a moderate price, and 
also in “growlers” at the same price as beer. 

Asa special inducement to women and families 
to give up their accustomed pitcher of beer at 
meal-time and substitute tea for it, the Church 
Army offers to put the money paid for the tea 
each day into the bank to the credit of the 
customer until the amount has reached one 
hundred dollars. 

At first sight this will appeal to nearly every 
one who recognizes the evils of the drinking 
saloon as a commendable and practical temper- 
ance measure, yet it must be remembered that 
there is always danger in fighting fire with fire. 

Tea is a virtual poison to some persons, even 
when taken in small quantities, and an injury to 
every one when it is drunk immoderately. The 
danger of a place like this new “saloon” is that 
it tempts to overindulgence in tea, the evils of 
which are more pronounced in this country, 
where the tendency is to “nerves,” than they 
are among the more phlegmatic British; and a 
confirmed tea-drunkard is really a pitiable object. 

If the promoters of the tea saloon succeed in 
weaning people from beer without enslaving 
them to tea, they will have accomplished great 
good; but if they merely substitute one evil 
habit for another, the gain in respect to health 
will be more than doubtful. Some other “drinks” 
likely to do less harm than tea should also be 
offered in place of the tippler’s beer. 
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The Salvation Army. 


IME tries all things. It has well tried one 
great organization about which most people 
had grave doubts at the start, the Salvation 

Army. This thoroughly enterprising society has 
been through what American business men might 
call its advertising period; and although it has 
not yet given up advertising methods, it has little 





further need of an introduction to the public. 

Of recent years its work has become solid | 
and to be depended upon. It has made the | 
uniform of its “soldiers,” men and easinaas' 
respected by the most thoughtful and favored, | 
as well as by the poorest and basest. The | 
unfortunate and the prodigal know that it will 
help them, and the rich know that its servants 
are honest and faithful to their duty. 

Its organization and discipline have improved, 
and its methods have been imitated by other 
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erganizations who wish to reach the masses of 
the people in the cities. These methods haye 
more important ends than the mere attracting of 
public attention. They concern themselves wit} 
the friendly help of the abandoned poor of ;\,. 
tenement wildernesses ; they are not pauperizing 
in any yay, but are a hand held out just when a 
helping hand is needed. 

This worthy and industrious army has ct 
rolling a ball which grows from year to year, 
and which is not likely to stop while good remains 
to be done. 


“<> &- ——__ 

Kid-Glove and Coal-Oil Men. 
R. FRANK THOMSON, the president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, who died a 
few weeks ago, was known as one of 
the foremost of living railway managers. There 
was no part of the business with which he 
was not familiar, from the control of its great 
moneyed interests to the fitting of a screw into an 


engine. 

A wealthy man once brought his son to him, 
saying, “My son has gone through college. Can 
you make a place for him where he will succeed 9” 

Mr. Thomson was silent a moment, and then 
said, ‘‘That depends on whether he wants to take 
a kid-glove course or a coal-oil course.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“If he takes a kid-glove course, he goes in as a 
clerk, to perform a certain amount daily of writing, 
for which he will be paid a salary. In the other 
course he goes into the shops, and learns the 
whole business, from the lowest drudgery up. 
When he has finished, he will know his trade, a 
valuable one, but his hands will be stained with 
coal-oil.” 

Mr. Thomson himself, when a boy, chose the 
“coal-oil course.” He worked four years in the 
car-shops at Altoona, barely earning his living, 
but learning the mechanical details of the busi- 
ness. 

Thomas Scott, the famous railway manager, 
was a friend of the young man, but gave him no 
help, leaving him to work his own way. At the 
end of the four years he sent for him, and gave 
him a responsible position on the Pennsylvania 
Railway. 

The Civil War broke out that year. Colonel Scott 
was appointed Assistant Secretary of War, the 
government believing that his experience in the 
railway work would have taught him how to 
handle in transportation great bodies of troops. 
A problem of peculiar difficulty of this kind 
arose. 

“T know of but one man who can manage this 
business,” said Colonel Scott to the Cabinet. “He 
is not here.” 

“Send for him, then,” said Mr. Stanton. 

The next evening Frank Thomson, then only 
twenty years of age, appeared. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” cried Mr. Stanton, 
somewhat sneeringly, “that we have waited 
twenty-four hours for this red-headed stripling?” 

“He will do the work,” replied Scott, quietly. 
And he did it. 

Mr. Thomson was probably peculiarly qualified 
by nature for his especial business; but there is a 
strong prejudice among American boys against 
work which involves manual labor, and a prefer- 
ence for clerical duties as being more refined. 

It is a fatal mistake. Great prizes now await 
the thoroughly equipped, practical man in work 
which lies outside of mere book learning, and the 
boy is wise who grapples with this work with his 
bare hands and tries to win them. 
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An Abused Mother. 


HE rather shabbily dressed but spotlessly 

neat little old lady who boarded the train at 

a small Western station had no sooner 
seated herself and disposed of her numerous 
pieces of hand-baggage, than she began to cast 
about for some one to talk to. The kindly face of 
the middle-aged woman across the aisle seemed 
to offer some encouragement. 

‘“‘My folks say I can’t ride a mile without striking 
up an acquaintance with some one,” the old lady 
said, with a smile, “and I guess it’s so, too; but it 
always seems to make the time go faster to have 
some one to talk to, and I like to be sociable. If 
you don’t mind I’ll come over an’ set with you.” 

“That’s right, I shall be glad to have you,” was 
the kindly response. 

“I’m going clear out a hundred miles beyond 
Denver,” volunteered the old lady when she had 
changed her seat and taken some knitting from 


her pocket. ; 
“Excuse me if I knit while we visit,” she said. 
“I might as well be improving the time. I’m 


knitting some stockings for a little granddaughter 
of mine, to kind of help her mother out. Her 
husband’s out of work and they’ve got five children 
to provide for and winter is coming on, so I’ve set 


out to knit two pair of stockings apiece for the 
children. I like to help out all I can. 

“I’m going out to my youngest daughter's now. 
She telegraphed for me yesterday. Her vldest 
boy has scarlet fever, and it may run right 
through the family. She isn’t able to hire aiy body, 
so she sent for me and I am going to help her out. 
I reckon we shall have a pretty bard tim» of it, 


but I sha’n’t mind if we pull them through «!! safe 
and sound.” 


“Do you live in the town in which you }: urded 
the train?” 

“Dear me, no! I live in Ohio when I'm at home. 

| It’s my second son lives there where I ot OD. 


He met with an accident eight weeks ago-- broke 
his leg in two places, beside being hurt i: other 


ways, and they sent for me to help them an! take 
care of the children, for his wife had to lov after 
him. We’ve both had our hands full, you may be 


sure. ; , 
“Before I went there I’d been in Ilinc's mos 
all winter, staying with my third daughter's hus 


band and children while she, poor girl. went 
Mexico for her lungs. The doctor ordes a = 
to stay there all winter, and so she sent ior we 
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take her place at home. Several of the children 
nad the measles, but we never let her know a 
thing about it. I was thankful I could do for 
them. I don’t know what they’d done if it hadn’t 
peen so I could go an’ help them out.” 

“Have you a home of your own?” 

“Oh yes; I’ve a real cozy little house, and when 
the last of my eight children was married and 
settled down I thought I should have a quiet time 
all by myself, but—” there was a pathetic little 
quaver in the old lady’s voice, and a suspicion of 
tears in her eyes—“‘somehow it seems as if I was 
needed all the time to help the children out some 
way or other. I guess I aint averaged two months 
in twelve in my own house for five years.” 

There was a little pause, and when the old lady 
went on the smile had come back to the patient 
face, and the voice regained its steadiness. “I’m 
real thankful I’ve got the health an’ strength to 
be useful,” she said. “TI only hope ’Liza’s children 
won’t have the scarlet fever very hard, ’cause I 
was going to Jonathan’s some time the last of 
next month. He’s my oldest son. His wife is in 
failing health, and they want me to come on and 
spend the winter. I reckon I better go if I can 
help ’em out any.” 

Poor patient old soul, the type of many mothers 
whose children never cease their demands, even 
after they have homes of their own! No doubt 
she did spend the winter with Jonathan, and no 
doubt Jonathan would feel very much hurt and 
be very indignant if any one should call him selfish. 
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NEVER REACHED HIS DESTINATION. 


Governor Oglesby, of Illinois, who died lately, 
once told an amusing story at his own expense, 
illustrating the difficulty that may be encountered 
by a public speaker who is too full of his subject. 
The governor took altogether too long a journey 
to reach the country which was the topic of his 
discourse. 

After a journey which he made in the Old World 
he was invited to speak in an Illinois town near 
his home, on the Holy Land. He accepted the 
invitation with pleasure, for he was full of the 
subject. A large audience assembled, and he 
announced that before speaking on the Holy 
Land, he would say a few words on his trip 
through Europe on the way. 

The audience was so interested that he extended 
his preliminary reminiscences of travel. Two 
hours and a half went by and he had not said a 
word about the Holy Land. He announced, there- 
fore, that if the people would come again next 
evening, he would resume his subject, “A Trip 
through the Holy Land.” 

Next evening a still larger audience came, and 
Mr. Oglesby, feeling the inspiration of its interest, 
took up the journey where he left off the night 
before. He had got no further than Italy on the 
previous evening, and his audience showed so 
much interest in Rome and Naples that he spent 
some time in describing what he saw in those 
ancient cities. 

After that Greece and European Turkey had to 
be traversed, and the result was that he talked on 
for two hours more about those countries and the 
Mediterranean before he glanced at his watch. 
He then found that he had to dismiss his audience 
once more without having touched the Holy Land! 
And as he had not another evening to give, the 
people of that town never heard a word of what 
he had to say on the subject that he came to talk 
about. 

————  - 4 Own 


CHANCERY CASES. 


The atmosphere of the now abolished English 
Court of Chancery was no doubt conducive to 
dulness. The subjects of trusts, suits, adminis- 
trations, mortgages and settlements have little in 
them to call out witty sallies. Nevertheless, the 
Law Journal has no difficulty in showing that 
equity and epigram are not antagonistic. For 
example: 

Lord Justice Knight-Bruce, on hearing of an 
administration suit, playfully remarked, “The 
estate will be distributed in the usual way among 
the solicitors.” This was a joke appealing pecul- 
iarly to the chancery practitioner cognizant of 
the true order of precedence in legal matters— 
costs first, then practice, merits last. 

It was a vice-chancellor from whom emanated 
a happy retort, when an egg was thrown at him 
on the bench: “This must have been meant for 
my brother Bacon.” 

Vice-Chancellor Bacon had an excellent record 
as a Sayer of good things. There was one member 
of the inner bar practising before the vice-chan- 
cellor for whom he was supposed to have no great 
liking. This man’s services were not much in 
demand, for, although his ability and knowledge 
of law were undoubted, he was apt to look ata 
case from an impractical point of view, and not 
to make the most of its best points. It was 
a said of him that he had a twist in his 
mind. 

When this man was about sixty years old, some 
one remarked to the judge that he was clever. 

“Yes,” said the old man, slowly and judicially, 
“he is a very clever young man,” and after a 
pause, he added, “If he swallowed a nail, he 
Would vomit a screw.” 
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DOUBLE GIFT. 

A charming little story is told of an encounter 
bet ween the Emperor Alexander of Russia and a 
(uick-witted young girl. 

During the occupation of Paris the Emperor 
Alexander was present at the anniversary of one 
of the hospitals. Plates for contributions were 
Passed by the patronesses of the institution to 
the visitors of the day, and a particularly pretty 
gir! presented her plate for royalty’s attention. 
The emperor dropped a handful of gold on the 
Plate, saying to the young girl as he did so, “This 
is for beautiful bright eyes.” 

The pretty maid courtesied low, and again 
Presented her plate to the generous donor. 

What, more?” asked the emperor, with a smile. 
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“Yes, sire,’ was the reply, given with eyes 
demurely cast down, and mouth well under con- 
trol, ‘now I would like something for the poor.” 

The second handful was even more liberal than 
the first, and the emperor evidently felt that his 
speech had been well met and matched, as he 
smiled after the pretty girl, who went her way 
rejoicing to the next visitor. 


AN ORIGINAL EPITAPH. 


Many eccentric epitaphs are published from 
time to time, but seldom do we find on a tomb- 
stone the real work of a philosopher, even of a 
humble sort. There is at Concord, N. H., how- 
ever, a gravestone which bears an inscription of 
curious interest, which is evidently the work of a 
philosopher of some sort—we are rather puzzled 
to make out just what. The language and the 
ideas are thoroughly original, and the author of 
the epitaph was probably unclassifiable in his 
“views.” This is the inscription: 


REPOSITORY OF HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
JOSEPH HARTWELL; inanimated April 7th, 1867. 
Age 68. 


BETSEY HARTWELL; inanimated Dec. 7th, 1862. 
Age 68. 


The following embraces a period of 41 years: 
In all of our relations in life toward each other. 
there has been naught but one continuation of 
fidelity and loving-kindness. 

We have never participated or contemned in 
others, secretly or otherwise, that which was 
calculated to subjuggle the masses of the people 
to the dictation of the few; and now we will 
return to our Common Mother with our individu- 
alities of life unimpaired, to pass through together 
the ordeal of earth’s chemical laboratory, prepar- 
atory to recuperation. 

Her last exclamations; “If you should be taken 
away I could not survive you—How happy we 
have been together. Oh, how you will miss me— 
think not, Mr. Hartwell, I like you the less for 
being in the state you are in; no, it only strength- 
ens + | affections.” i 7 

To those who have made professions of friend- 
ship, and have falsified them by living acts—Pass 

n. 


BICYCLE RULES OF THE ROAD. 


The speed with which the wheel carries riders 
makes it even more important than in the case of 
horse-vehicles that there should be rules of the 
road and that the rules should be strictly observed. 
We find in an exchange the following code, which 
seems both reasonable and sufficient: 

In meeting riders, pedestrians and _ vehicles, 
keep to the right. In overtaking and passing 
them, keep to the left. 

In turning corners to the left, always keep to 
the outside of the street. 
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In turning corners to the right, keep as far out 
as possible without trespassing on the left side of 
the road. 

Never expect pedestrians to get out of the way; 
find a way around them. 

Never ride rapidly past an electric car standing 
to unload passengers. 

Never coast down a hill having cross streets 
along the way. 

Never ring your bell except to give notice of 
your approach. 

In meeting riders ages a hill, where there 
is only one path, always yield the right of way to 
the up riders. 

Bear in mind that a rider meeting an electric 
car cal ng a strong headlight is unable to see 
beyond the light; keep out of his way. 

hen riding straight ahead, never vary your 
course suddenly to the right or left without first 
assuring yourself that no other rider is close to 
your rear or on the side which you turn. 

Always ring your bell in overtaking riders and 

destrians, to give warning of your approach. 

his does not mean that they are to get out of 
your way. 

Do not ride too close to a novice, and in meeting 
a novice give plenty of room. 
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WHAT THEY REALLY SAID. 


Deeds of valor and self-sacrifice in face of the 
enemy are not always accompanied by rhetorical 
fireworks. During the Zulu War, after an engage- 
ment in which the British troops were defeated 
by Cetewayo’s black warriors, and were com- 
pelled to fly for their lives, an English cavalryman, 
whose scraggy little pony limped from an assagai 
slash, detached himself from the retreat and 
galloped back upon the charging Zulus. 


A glance over his shoulder had shown him a 
dismounted comrade, —— ay oy! alon 
trying to = some cartridges into his clogge 
revolver. hen the trooper’s — trotted up 
the Zulus were almost upon the two soldiers. 
chetengynns however, they had discarded their 
spears, and were mishandling captured carbines. 

Now, in a melodrama, or in a realistic novel, 
the language of these two gallant soldiers, one 
to the other, would have been noble, lofty and 
inspiring. This is what the really said: 

“Get out of this, Bill, ye bloomin’ ijit—the black 
beggars will skewer ye,” gasped the wounded 


mau. 

“You climb up on this ’orse or I'll punch yer 
*ead off!” was the re iy of the other. 

“And it is delightful,” says a writer in Collier’s 
Weekly, “to be able to say that he did climb up. 
and they both escaped from the ‘black beggars,’ 
and that the trooper got the Victoria Cross.” 


HENS DIDN’T HAVE TO WORK. 


Thackeray’s “Book of Snobs,” comprehensive 
though it is, would have been broadened and 
enriched by this anecdote, which is indefinitely 
credited to “an English newspaper :” 


A young woman of Sheffield came into a fortune 
and promptly hunted up a country house, where 
she played the role of chatelaine to the manner 
born according to her own ideas of the part. 
One day some of her old-time friends came to see 
her, and she condescended to show them all over 
the place. i 

“What beautiful chickens!” exclaimed the 
visitors, when they came to the poultry-yard. 

“Yes. All prize birds!” haughtily explained 
the hostess. 

“Do they lay every day?” 

“Oh, they could, of course; but,” grandilo- 
— y, “in our position it isn’t necessary for 
them to do so.” 





COMPANION. 


For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- | 


ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
1 STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 diff. stamps, fine, 

only 10c. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 


STAMPFs! Album and 1899 illus. list free! Agts. wtd. 
50%. 100diff. stamps 10c. L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


$12—$15 Factory Clearing Sale. 
BO 500 Wheels 73 te Sacrifice. 


CLYDE O. WARNER MFG. Co., Chicago, Tl. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 


Aiscoces FSS « 


Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
Red dozen Packages of Bluine at 10c. each, 
Send your full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine post-paid, and 
alarge Premium List. Nomoney required. 


Bluine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 


BICYCLE SUNDRIES, neVoivers, 
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by mail at wholesale prices. Save two oer 
profits buy direct. Postage prepaid. 25c. £ dive 
‘oe Clips, 14e. 50c. Bells, 2c. 83.50 Gas 85 


Lamps, $1.75. Cat.Free. Frank Eveland,150 Nassau 8t.,N.Y. 


Big Reductions in 
Brass Band Instruments, 
Drums and Uniforms. Write for catalog, 


445 illustrations, FREE; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY 40 Adams St., Chicago. 
DON’T SEW ON BUTTONS 












injure the fabric. Instant- 
y released when desired. 
y mail, 10c. each. Illus. 
eatalogue showing collar 
buttons and other useful novelties made 
with these fasteners, free on request. 
AMERICAN RING CO., Box 78, Waterbury, Conn. 


GOOD TEETH. 








WHY SOME PERSONS ARE ENABLED TO KEEP | 


THEM UNTIL OLD AGE. . 


Think a moment and you will remember that 
we build every part of the body, teeth and bones | 


included, from what we eat. 

Therefore, when any parts show decay (teeth, 
for instance) before the proper time, there is 
evidence of lack of the certain elements in the 
food that keep them renewed each day, or possi- 
bly there has been misuse. 

Certain field grains contain the delicate par- 
ticles of Phosphate of Lime needed for bone- and 
teeth-building. Nature will not readily use it if 
administered as a drug, but quickly accepts it 
when furnished in the condition it is found in the 
grains, i. e., direct from Nature’s own laboratory. 
It is thus furnished in the breakfast food known 
as Grape-Nuts, and one may depend that the 
regular use of this food will insure the introduc- 
tion into the body of such bone and teeth material 
as will hinder decay and add greatly to the 
appearance and comfort of the user. 

Are Grape-Nuts good ? 

Once tried you will never forget the delicate 
sweet of the grape-sugar and their crisp deli- 
ciousness. 

All good grocers sell Grape-Nuts. 










Ralston 
Health 
Shoes 


For Men. 


wank =€6The principal fea- 
ture of this shoe is comfort, and style is 
2 not neglected. Ask your dealer for 
‘eens or send to factory for a pair. 
Price, $4.00. 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS, 
Campelio, Mass. 





A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S 

W p will not benefit. They banish pain 

} 8 and prolong life. One gives relief. 

Note the word R-I-P-A-N-5S on the package and accept 

no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 5 cents or twelve 

packets for 48 cents, may be had at any drug-store. Ten 

samples and one thonsand testimonials will be mailed 

| to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the RIPANS 
| CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 





iit Your Work ? 


If you are dissatisfied 
with your situation, your sal- 
ary, your chances of complete 
success, write to The International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., 
and learn how others so situated are getting 


An Education by Mail 


Students in the courses of Mechanical or Elec- 
trical Boginocring, Architecture, or any of 


the Civil Engineering Courses are 
soon qualified for salaried draft- 
ing room positions. Write 
for pamph lets. 
The International 
pon 
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The shoe-saver and shoe-shiner 


Raven Gloss 


} For nearly a quarter of a century the 
} standard ladies’ shoe dressing. It is 


fe, The Raven Gloss Mfg. Co. 
*. No. 71 Barclay Street 
New York City 
If your dealer hasn't 
it we'll send full-sized 
bottle by prepaid ex- 
press for the price, 25 
cents (in stamps). 
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| Accept no inferior substitutes. 
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Cameras at Lower Prices. 


A $15.00 Camera fur $7.45. 
SEND 50 and we will ship 
C. by express, sub- 
ect to examination, our $15.00 

fale 4x5 Cycle Camera, wit 
sole leather case and shoulder 
satrap. If you want it, pay ex- 
press agent the balance, $6.9 
and express charges. Came- 
ra is made of polished 
mahogany, nickel - plated 
trimmings, covered with 
sie: . extra grade of grain leather, 
Achromatic Lens, bulb release, heavy bellows, adjustable 
view-finder, tripod sockets and one double plate-holder 
free. Write to-day for free catalogue quoting lowest 
prices on cameras and supplies. booklet, *Pieture- 
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Making,” sent free. Ask us how to get a camera free. 
CAMERA CO., 57 Randolph 8t., Chicago. 


ENNEN'S 52:00" 
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A Poative ah eee 

.¥ MEAT, 
CHAFING, and 

SUNBURN, and all 
affiictions of the skin. 
“A little higher in price, perhaps, 
than worthless substitutes, but a 
reason for it.’’ Kemovesall odor of per 
|e me Delightful after Sha 8. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's 
( the original. ) Sample/ree. Gennanp Menwen Co., Newark, N. J 


And Premiums — 
Factory to Family. 
Our offer fully ex- 
plained in Youth's 
Companion, Feb. 16th 
and March 30th, 
It 


END for a beautiful booklet free. 

| tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
| Larkin Premiums worth $10.00 each. 

| The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Joe Jerry hoed in a stony field, 
Under a sweltering sun. 
The boy and the rock and the 


native weed 
Fought for the life in a battered 


seed,— 
And the struggle was just begun. 
“Get out ot the mud and follow 


me 
Said the man with better 
clothes. 
“Against you are vermin and 
drought and frost; 
You anger Nature with labor lost— 
Come where a fair wind blows.” 


But the boy digged on in the stony field, 
With the struggle barely begun, 

“T put the seed in this ground,” said he; 

“I think I had better stay and see 
Whatever may be done.” 





Joe Jerry quarried and placed the stones 
And fitted the timbers true. 
Then his neighbors came with fevered eyes: 
“Gold!—pans of gold!—just there it lies! 
Shall we wait a day for you?” 
A sweet voite rifted the evening calm, 
Singing the death of day. 
A tired child came and went with a kiss. 
“IT have a wife, and a house—and this ; 
I think I had better stay.” 


“War! war!” the cry—and the cry came near— 
“There is fame, and to spare, for all.” 
“I have a dying wife—and these. 
I'll stay with them, if God so please.” 
But he went at the second call. 


“Come back!” they cried through the metal hail 
To a soldier bleeding and grim. 
He picked a rifle out of the dirt, 
Answering only: “The captain’s hurt; 
I think [’ll stay with him.” 
FREDERIC BRUSH. 
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Noontide. 
From portals that glowed with the rarest splendor, 
Stiller than roses unfold and die, 
She came and passed in her grace so tender,— 
And noontide hangs in the silent sky. 


The butterflies flit in the drowsy weather 
Hither and yon in a mazy reel, 

Or dreamily fan their wings together, 
To the rune of the locust’s droning wheel. 

In zigzag courses the fences shimmer ; 
Fervid and faint in the pallid moon 

The corn-leaves curl and the poplars glimmer, 
And drowsily wait for the south wind’s boon. 

And airy and white as a wing drifts over— 
Filmy and fair in the silent blue,— 

A ghost of a cloud ;—through fields of clover 
fis shadow is trailing slowly through. 

The lar leaves in the silence quiver 
Restless in slumber, while all things seem i- 

The birds and the bees and the shaded river, 
Lapped in the maze of a noontide dream. 

BENJAMIN F. LEGGETT. 
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Took His Hand. 


<y E took the blind man 
by the hand,” says 

the Evangelist Mark. 

One .day, while conversing 
with Lord Shaftesbury, the 
eminent ‘philanthropist, the 
Rev. Newman Hall quoted 
» * | these words as an illustration 
eee of the emphasis with which 

Lono Suarresouny | the evangelist speaks of the 

hand of Christ, in order to 
indicate His friendliness and sympathy with the 
unfortunate. 

“Yes,” said the kind-hearted nobleman, his 
eyes moistening with emotion, ‘and that reminds 
me of an event in my own experience. The 
chaplain of a jail sent to mea young man who 
was just out of prison for burglary, hoping that 
I might say something to encourage him in his 
professed desire for a better life. 

“He had seemed incorrigible, having been in 
jail twenty-two times. Rather a formidable 
visitor for a private interview! Some time after- 
ward the chaplain told me that the young man 
was really reformed, and had related the inter- 
view, and added: 

**But it was this broke me down—he slapped 
me on the shoulder and said, ‘“‘Jack, we’ll make 
a man of you yet!”’” 

That slap—like Eva’s hand on Topsy’s 
shoulder—broke down the criminal, because it 
showed him that a man far above him, a good 
man, a nobleman, was his friend. The incident 
helps us to understand something of the influence 
of the Great Teacher’s touch and hand, so often 
referred to in the records of His life. 
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A Nature-Lover’s Wealth. 


The following extract from an interview with 
Mr. John Burroughs, recently published in 
Success, contains things that are well worth 
thinking about: 

“IT consider the desire which most persons 
have for the luxuries that money can buy an 
error of mind. It means nothing except a lack 
of higher tastes. Such wants are not necessary 
wants, nor honorable wants. If you cannot get 
wealth with a noble purpose, it is better to 
abandon it and get something else. 

“Peace of mind is one of the best things to 
seek—and finer tastes and feelings. The man 
who gets these, and maintains himself comforta- 
bly, is much more admirable and successful than 
the man who gets money and neglects these. 
The realm of power has no fascination for me. 
I would rather have my seclusion and peace of 
mind. 

“This log hut, with its bare floors, is sufficient. 
I am set down among the beauties of nature, 
and in no danger of losing the riches that are 
scattered all about. No one will take my walks 
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or my brook away from me. Flowers, birds 
and animals are plentifully provided. I have 
enough to eat and to wear, and time to see how 
beautiful the world is, and to enjoy it. 

“The whole world is after your money, or the 
things you have bought with your money. It is 
the trying to keep them that makes them seem 
so precious. 5 

“T live to broaden and enjoy my own life, 
believing that in so doing I do what is best for 
every one. If I had run after birds only to 
write about them, I should never have written 


| anything that any one else would have cared to 


read. 1 must write from sympathy and love, 
that is, from enjoyment, or not at all.” 
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A Rich Man’s Simplicity. 

In England the people of the north are much 
more simple and democratic in their ways, as a 
rule, than those of the south, who are more 
affected by London manners. In his book, 
“Lancashire Life of Bishop Fraser,” Archdeacon 
Diggle gives an interesting picture of a north- 
country giver, which brings to mind some of our 
American men who have grown rich without 
relinquishing their homely ways. 

It chanced that soon after Bishop Fraser came 
into his diocese, he had to consecrate one of the 
finest churches in south Lancashire. It had 
been built on the benefaction of a manufacturer, 
at a cost of a hundred thousand dollars. When 
the bishop returned from the consecration, he 
was lost in wonder at Lancashire ways; and he 
thus told his story to the archdeacon: 

I got out at B. station, and after a walk of 
twenty minutes came in sight of the church a mile 
away. It impressed me with its nobility. I was 
on my way to the house of Mr. W., the man who 
had built the church, and I expected to find a fine 


mansion. 
“Can you tell me where Mr. W. lives?” I asked 





n. 
“Oh, age,” he answered, “in yon cottage against 
n 


Thinking there was some mistake, I went on, 
and presently overtook a girl in her Sunday attire. 
To make it plain whom I meant, I said to her: 

“Can you tell me where Mr. W. lives —the 
gentleman who built this church?” 

“That’s his house,” she said, pointing to the 
same cottage. “I’m going to the consecration.” 

Still I was sure there must be an error, but 
made my way to the door of the cottage. An old 
woman, simply dressed, answered my summons. 
I dared not ask if Mr. W. was in, and repeated 
my question: 

‘Can you tell me where Mr. W. is, who built 
this church?” 

“Oh, you’re the bishop, are you?” she_ said. 
**He’s. here—he’s been expecting on you. You'll 
find him in the kitchen.” 

Ushered into the kitchen, I found an old and 
fine-looking man seated by the fire, smoking a 
long churchwarden pipe. 

be you’ve come, have you?’ he said to me. 
“Nowt like bein’ in good time. There’ll be a 
snack o’ something when you’ve done.” 

“You have done nobly by the district, Mr. W.,” 
I said, grasping the old man - | the hand. He 
see my hearty squeeze, but seemed sur- 
prised. 

“Naw, naw,” he said. “I made the population 
here by my mills, so I mun do my duty by them.” 

It was all a very simple matter to this old 
manufacturer, who still smoked his pipe by his 
— fire, and so it seemed to his people as 
well. 


ee Poe aiemninge 


Telephones in Hawaii. 


There is one telephone to every fifty-two inhabi- 
tants in the Hawaiian Islands, and one to every 
forty-one persons in the principal island of Oahu; 
and a Honolulu letter to the Chicago Record 
makes it clear that in these new possessions of 
ours the telephone is really a public “institution.” 


Isolated as the islands are, the arrival of a 
steamship from a foreign land is of interest to 
almost every one. The government maintains a 
lookout station on Diamond Head, from which 
approaching vessels can be sighted while still 
from twenty to forty miles distant. As soon asa 
steamer is sighted “central” is notified. 

“Central” then notifies the pilot office, the port 
ow foe a the board of health, the custom-house, 

e post-office, the newspaper offices, and a few 
other persons who have a particular interest in 
earl ormation of this character. Then the 
electric light company is notified, and it gives two 
long whistles if the steamer is from America and 
three if it is from any other part of the world. 

For two minutes after these whistles are blown 
no telephone connections are made, but the force 
at “central” keeps repeating the name of the 
steamer and its location, as ‘Australia off Koko 
Head,” or “China off Waianae,” so that ail any 
one needs to do is to go to the nearest telephone, 

ut the receiver to his ear and learn what steamer 
t is and where it is. 

If the steamer brings any striking piece of news 
of general interest, ‘central’ gives it to every- 

y who calls up for a connection. In this way 
the destruction of the Maine was known all over 
the island within ten minutes after the Zealandia, 
which brought the news, was at the wharf. 
an important personage dies, the news is 
distributed in the same way, and “central” can 
always be depended on to give the hour and place 
of a funeral as soon as the hour is fixed. In New 
York and ee if you want to make an inquiry, 
ou ask a policeman. In Honolulu you as 
‘central.” 

The meat markets have a list of their regular 
customers at “central,” and at about six o’clock 
each evening “central” calls them all up in order 
and takes their orders for the next morning’s 
breakfast. 
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Where to Lose a Treasure. 


If a@ man must lose his purse somewhere, 
perhaps the best place is in a Paris cab. Major 
Arthur Griffiths, writing in Cassell’s Magazine, 
tells some wonderful stories of money recovered 
after being thus left. He says that the cabmen 
of Paris are honest enough,—possibly in spite of 
themselves, for they are a rough lot,—and are 
carefully looked after by the police. As a result, 
some curious instances of self-denial on the part 
of these poorly paid servants of the public have 
been recorded. 

One night a rich Russian, who had gone away 
from his club a large winner, left the whole 
amount, ten thousand franes, in a cab. He was 
so certain that he had lost it irreparably that he 
returned to St. Petersburg without even Inquiring 
whether it had been given up. 

Some time later he was again in Paris, and a 
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friend wane him at least to satisfy himself as to 


whether the missing money had been taken to 
the lost propert office. e went and asked, 
although the limit of time for claiming lost prop- 
erty had almost expired. 7 

“Ten thousand frances lost!” said the official. 
“Yes, it is here ;” and after the proper identifica- 
tion the packet was restored to him. , 

‘What a fool that cabman must_have been!” 
was the Russian’s only remark. The comment 
spoke ill for public morality in Russia. 

On another occasion a jeweller in the Palais 
Royal left a diamond parure worth eighty thou- 
sand francs in a cab. The police, when he 
reported his loss, gave him little hope of recover- 
ing the treasure. Not only were diamonds worth 
sixteen thousand dollars a sat temptation to 
the cabman, but worse still, the loser did not 
know the number of the cabman, having picked 
him up in the street instead of taking him from 
the rank; and more unfortunate yet, he had 
quarrelled with the driver, for which reason he 
had abruptly left the cab. 

The case seemed hopeless, yet the cabman 
brought back the diamonds of his own accord. 
The quaintest part of the story is tocome. When 
told at the prefecture to ask the jeweller for the 
substantial reward to which he was clearly 
entitled, he replied: 

“No, not I; he was too rude. I hope I may 
never see him or speak to him again.” 

All cabmen are not so honest as this, yet a great 
deal of treasure finds its way to the prefecture, 
whither everything found in streets and highways, 
in omnibuses, theatres, cabs and railway stations 
is forwarded. In one case an emigrant, who had 
made his fortune in Canada, and earried it in his 

ket in the shape of fifty notes of ten thousand 
rancs each, dropped his purse as he climbed on 
to the outside of an omnibus. 

The conductor picked it up and restored it with 
its one hundred thousand dollars intact. To be 
sure, he was rewarded with two thousand five 
hundred dollars, but the temptation he overcame 
was great. 
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The Woods. 


When I was sad, to the heart of the woods I stole— 
To the woods alone— 

And the grave woods listened to my burdened soul 

hen my soul made moan: 
No need of words, for the heart of the woods to 
ear— 

To the soul’s mute cry 

In her solitude the grist trees give ear, 
And the still blue sky,— 

The sky that looks through the trees like loving 


e 
Till the soul-pangs cease: 
And the solemn pines point singing to the skies,— 
And the pines sing “Peace!” 


When I was glad, to the heart of the woods I went— 
To the woods alone— 
And the kind woods listened, making my content, 
y joy, their own: 
The pine sky smiled, and the leaves made merry 
me, ; 
For they understood : 
Who seeks will find a friend in every tree 
n the heart of the w: e 
Yet, lingering there, so deep the soul-joy grows, 
t mirth must cease: 
And far above, where the free wind comes and goes, 
The pines sing “Peace!” 
FRANCIS BARINE. 
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Keeping Young. 


The secret of prolonged youth—or a part of the 
secret—seems to be revealed in the modified form 
of “‘rest-cure” described by Clarissa Sergeant in 
Harper's Bazar. She pictures a little German 
woman, the mother of ten children. 


She was as fresh in color as a girl, her hair 
without a touch of gray, her face without a wrinkle, 
and she felt, I am sure, as she certainly looked, 
far younger than I. So I asked her, finally: 

“How do you keep so fresh and young with all 
your great family?” 

She looked at me a moment, and then laughe 
her merry little laugh. “You see,” she said, “I 
haf my von little naps.’ 

“Your what?” I asked, puzzled to understand 


er. 

““My von little naps,” she repeated. 

“But tell me, I do not understand,” I said. 

“Vy, so,” she said, in her pretty broken English, 
“aboud twelf o’clock, or maybe von or — 
two, as you like it besser, I takes de baby, vich- 
ever iss de baby, and I goes to de room and takes 


my pape. 
‘But if the baby won’t sleep at that time?” I 
objected. 
pe faenaape her shoulders. “Oh, he sleep all 


“But there are so many things to do while the 
baby sleeps,” I went on. 

“T vil haf my naps,” was her ones answer. 

“But,” I urged, “supposing something happens 
= a children while you and the baby are 
asleep?” 

Then she did stare at me. 

“There could not noting oaapee to dose children 
vorse dan I not get my von little naps,” she said, 
indignantly. 

I gave it up. This closed the argument. 

And the writer hands on the advice to all other 
tired mothers to try the little naps, even if it 
upsets to a degree methodical ~~ -¥E- 

ethod is good, but if it comes to be a wh 
which makes rest impossible, it should be dropped. 


~~ 
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Catching Cobras. 


The cobra is so passionately fond of music that 
it can at any time be enticed from its hiding-place 
by the notes of a violin or a bagpipe. It seldom 
hears anything but the bagpipe, but if there be 
one instrument which it loves more than any other 
it is the violin. The Wide World Magazine 
explains how this weakness leads to the capture 
of the cobra. 


If a cobra takes up its abode in the neighbor- 
hood of a dwelling, it is customary to send for a 
pair of professional snake-charmers. They at 
once proceed to work upon the snake’s love of 
music, One of them strikes up a tune near the 
place where the cobra is supposed to be. 

If it is there it is sure to be attracted by the 
music, and soon to make its appearance. It 
emerges slowly fronrits hiding-place, and takes a 
— in front of the player. It is his business 

0 keep its attention coprerd while his companion 
creeps up behind it with a handful of fine dust. 

The casting of the dust upon the cobra startles 
it, and for one moment it falls its full length on 
the ground. It is only for a moment, but the time 
is long snows to answer the purpose of the 
assistant. ith a lightning-like movement he 
seizes the cobra by the neck just below the head. 
The snake turns in fury, and winds its ony | round 
the arm of its captor; but its rege avails it noth- 
ing. At cannot turn its head to bite. 

f it is desirable to extract the fangs at once, 
the captor presses his thumb on the throat of the 
cobra, thus compelling it to open its mouth, and 
the fangs are drawn with a pair of pincers. 

If, however, the operator desires to keep the 
snake intact for the present, the musician comes 
to his comrade’s assistance, forcibly unwinds the 
coils, and places the body of the cobra in a basket. 
Only the head is left out, this being still held by 
the other man. The lid is pressed down to prevent 
the cobra from wriggling out. Then, suddenly, 
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ie qe thrusts the head in, and bangs down 
e lid. 

Sometimes music is used to draw from the snake 
its poison, to be used for medicinal or experiment, | 
purposes. n this is to be done, the musician 
assistant arms himself with a large plate covered 
with a thick plantain leaf. While the snake js 
engaged with the music he sits down right in fro) 
of it. It is too much engrossed to notice hj; 
until the music suddenly stops. Then the cobr., 
recalled to existing surroundings, launches fort; 
at the man who is nearest. 

uick as its thrust, however, is the moveme)): 
of the man. He interposes the plate, and receiy«s 
the bite on it. The poison goes through the pune 
ture in the leaf, and is deposited on the plate. [t 
is a thick, albuminous fluid, like the white of a) 
egg. One drop of it, communicated to the blood, 
= soem to cause death to any warm-bloode:| 
anima 
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Startling. 


During Mr. Pickering’s attempts to settle the 
difficulties with the Chinese in Formosa, difficu!- 
ties growing out of what has been termed the 
“Camphor War,” his life was several times in 
danger from the treachery of certain officials 
with whom he had to deal. On one occasion he 
dismissed his be2rers and walked on alone in 
order to pass the capital under cover of the night, 
and so to reach Anping, where he would find a 
boat. For a long distance the path led through 
Chinese graveyards. 


My prospect of getting past Taiwanfoo City 
undiscovered and in safety was doubtful, he says. 
I was overwrought by the strain and excitement 
of the day. Trouble lay behind me, and vexation 
and danger lay ahead. 

Feeling at length the need of a rest and smoke, 
I squatted on my hams, Chinese fashion, beside 
one of the tombs, and searched in my badger-skin 
purse for my iron pipe, which I filled and lighted 
with my flint and steel. My uncanny surround- 
ings and the stillness of the night led my thoughts 
back to my boyhood terrors of such places, and 
my early belief in ghosts. 

was just saying to myself that I had outgrown 
these boyish superstitions when suddenly a wild 
flame burst before me. I saw stars innumerable, 
my pipe was whirled from my mouth, and I fell 
sprawling on my back, utterly helpless from 
fear, my limbs trembling and my heart beating 
violently. 

I was powerless to stand, so scared and shaken 
was I; so, sitting on a grave, I waited until I 
po calmer, when my reason reasserted itself. 

as my purse and examined it carefully. 

t contained several divisions. In the lower 
one was loose tobacco, with my flint and steel, 
and in one of the upeet pockets was a quantity of 
small metallic cartridges for use in my revolver. 
I eagerly searched among the tobacco, and to my 
relief { found one or two of the tiny cartridges, 
we had fallen through a hole in the upper divi- 
sion. 

The whole affair was thus made clear. I had 
unwittingly stuffed, with the tobacco, a cartridge 
into my pipe, and smoked on until it became 
red-hot; then it had exploded, producing the 
— shock which had given me such a 

ght. 
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A Moving Letter-Box. 


It almost seems as if it must be an American 
invention,—the automatic letter-box which is 
being placed in new apartment-houses in Paris,— 
although the French are pluming themselves 
upon it as a native novelty. 

In the vestibule of the house are placed as 
many of these letter-boxes as there are tenants in 
the building. In general appearance there is 
little difference between the r of boxes and 
those to be seen in the vestibule of any flat-house 


in this country. Instead, however, of retaining 
the letters, cards and so forth until some one 
descends to get them, the Paris invention promptly 
delivers its contents to the person for whom they 


are intended. 

Thus, when the postman has a letter for Mr. 
So-and-So, he deposits it in the box bearing that 

ntleman’s name. The missive opens a lever at 

e bottom of the box, which thereupon moves 
upward until it comes to Mr. So-and-So’s apart- 
ment. There, by an ingenious mechanism, the 
contents of the box are emptied into a receptacle 
in the hall of the apartment, and a bell is rung 
automatically to notify the servants that a letter 
has come. d 

Its duty done, the box descends again to take 
its place with those of the other tenants in the 
vestibule. And not a letter alone, but even a 
visiting-card dropped into the box will speed it 
on its upward errand, so light is the weight 
required to operate the mechanism. 


————80e——— 


Worth the Journey. 


Doctor MelIlrath and wife, of Chicago, who 
journeyed round the world on their bicycles, con- 
suming three years or more in the trip, by reason 
of unforeseen delays in inhospitable countries, 
arrived home last winter. 


As on the occasion of their departure a large 
crowd had seen them off, so upon their return the 
streets were thronged with people eager to witness 
their home-coming. 

One of a group of persons who watched the 
scene from an upper window as the globe-trotters, 
escorted by hundreds of local cyelers, wheeled 
into view, remarked: : 

“Well, there they come. And now I’d like to 
know what they have gained by that long ride, 50 
full of hardships and privations.” ; 

“Did you see them when they rode away trom 
— ?” asked another. 

“ es ” 


“Did you notice they had dropped handlebars 
and rode with a hump?” 

“T think I did.” 

“Well, they’re coming back with raised handle- 
bars and are ang =P straight. That was worth 
the trip, perhaps. They have learned how to ride 
a bicycle.” 


a> 
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Equally Great. 


Two chance acquaintances on a railway train 
discovered that they had come originally trom 
the same neighborhood, and fell to conversits 
about old times. 


“By the way,” said the Panes in the skull- 
cap, ‘what ever became of Harrison McPelt:’ k 
“He’s a special writer for one of the New Yor 
apers,” replied the passenger in the long 1! tl 
uster, “at ten dollars a column. Has a £00 

thing of it.” 
“And his brother Alfred?” : 
“Alfred is a fat man inadime museum. We ; 
four hundred and eighty-seven pounds. Gets ‘ 
‘ood salary.” , 
“Well, well!” mused the other. “Both of the - 
} ae have achieved success in life as sp 
ers.” 


ighs 
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July Wishes. 
These sultry days I wish I were 
A water-lily, just astir 
Upon the ripples light that flow 
Along the quiet pool. 


Or that I were a bird, to fly 

Across the blue and breezy sky, 

Where merry winds forever blow, 

So fresh and strong and cool! 

And then again sometimes I wish 

I were a little silver fish, 

At play among the corals tall, 

Down in the deep, cold sea. 

But I am just a little lass 
. Curled up in grandpa’s orchard grass, 

And maybe that is, after all, 

The nicest place to be. P. G. 
—_————sor 


The Story of the Sea-Urchin. 


Far down on the Maine coast, where the great 
ocean roars and dashes its waves against the 
rocks, is a very curious and interesting home, 
which I think you would like to see. 

I first saw this home on a lovely June day, 
when the sky was blue, with 
little clouds floating in it, and 
the sea looked like a great 
sapphire, as it sparkled in the 
sunlight. 

On this morning of which I 
am going to tell you, I was 
lying on the rocks, listening to 
a lullaby which a mother wave 
was singing to her babies. It 
was so soothing that I had 
almost fallen asleep, when 
suddenly a queer, -little, sharp 
voice said, “O mother, the 
wave has washed me away 
up here! Come and take me 
back!”? I looked all around, 
expecting to see a little girl or 
boy, but not a soul was in 
sight. Then, as I turned my 
head, I discovered, quite close 
to me, something very strange 
indeed. It looked exactly like 
a chestnut-bur. 

“Can I take you back ?”’ said 
1, politely. Then there was a 
terrible commotion. All the 
little spikes on the bur stuck 
out feelers, which quivered in 
a most agitated manner, and it 
tried very hard to roll itself 
away; but it could only move 
a short distance. I lay quite 
still, hoping it would get over 
its fright. After a few minutes 
it calmed down, and presently 
the little voice said, “I thought 
you were a log.” 

“Oh no,” I answered, “I am not a log, but I 
am as safe as one. Can’t I take you home?” 

“IT don’t believe you can. I live away out by 
that rock where the waves are breaking now, 
and 1 think you’re the animal called man that 
doesn’t live in the water; perhaps you might, 
though, when the tide goes farther out, and in 
the meantime, if you will be kind enough to set 
me in that puddle I will be much obliged. I find 
the heat of the sun very weakenihg.”’ 

The poor little thing’s voice was quite faint, 
so I made haste to get a flat shell which was 
hear, and to put him into the puddle. The water 
soon revived him, and he became quite animated. 
Seeing that he felt better, I asked him his 
Name, 

“I have several,” he answered, “but you will 
know me best by my name of Sea-Urchin.” 

“How did you get so far from your home, 
Sea-Urehin ?” 

“I was looking out of the window to see my 
cousin Star-Fish go by, and a big wave swept 
me up here and left me. Mother always told 
me to keep away from the window, but I wanted 
So to look out that 1 forgot. If I ever get home 
again, I will remember.” 

As he said this, he made a queer sort of a 
Shuftling movement toward a speck in the water, 
and it disappeared. ‘That looks as if he might 
have eaten it,” I thought to myself. So I took 
a _ and gently turned him over to find his 
mouth. 

“Here, stop that! Don’t you suppose I have 
feelings?” he said, sharply. 

“I wanted to see your mouth,” I answered. 
“I won’t hurt you.” 

What a funny-looking mouth it was! In the 
centre, hundreds of little tentacles waved to and 
fro in the water, and five sharp teeth led the 
way into a hole which looked as if it might 
swallow anything. I took the liberty of looking 
at it closely, and saw the bit of fish which I 
thought it had eaten disappearing rapidly. 

‘If you don’t stop poking in my stomach,” he 






I think you may carry me home now ; the tide is 
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said, suddenly, “I’ll have to sting you, and you 
won’t like it.” 

“Oh, that’s your stomach, is it? I thought it 
was your mouth.” 

“Humph! you did! Well, it is and it isn’t. 
about out.” 

1 looked around. Sure enough; the great 
brown rock was out of water. I took the sea- 
urchin up on the shell, and when we arrived at 
the rock I looked about for his home. 

“It’s on the other side,” he said; “and hurry, 
please; I don’t feel very well.” 

On the other side 1 went, and there, in a cleft 
of the rocks, was the home of the little sea- 
urchin. 

Thousands of years the sea had been making 
this home, and how beautiful it was! First of 
all, little by little, the water had cut a basin in 
the rock, round and deep. Then its sides had 
been colored a beautiful, soft tint of red, and 
finally, different kinds of seaweeds had grown 
up, and now waved to and fro in the clear green 
water. A ray of sunlight touched the sides, 
they sparkled like jewels, and away down at the 
bottom 1 saw the Sea-Urchin family, Mr. and | 
Mrs. Sea-Urchin, and all the little Sea-~Urchins. 

As I listened, 1 heard a voice saying: 

“Father, did you speak to the waves about 
looking for Spiney, when the tide goes in again ?’’ 

“Yes, mother, I did; but they said they were 
afraid it would be of little use.” 

Mrs. Sea-Urchin gave a sob, and said: 

“T hope this will be a lesson to you children, | 
to keep away from the top of the house. 
often I have spoken to Spiney about it; now I | 
am afraid we’ll never see him again. Oh dear! | 


| 
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oh dear !”’ and she quivered all over in her grief. | 

1 took the shell with Spiney Sea-Urchin on it, 
and slid him carefully into his home. 

“O mother!” he cried, as he slowly sank to 
the bottom beside her, “I’ve had such an 
adventure!” 

What a commotion there was at his coming! 
The pool fairly boiled, and all the Sea-Urchins 
talked at once, and laughed, and had such fun, 
that I stayed until the sun said that noon had 
come, and it was time to say good-by until 
another day. GRAcE ELEANOR Firts. 


SO 


A Tramp. 

There’s a tramp running over the garden, 
He’s a saucy young fellow indeed ; 

He won’t mind what you say 

Though you talk all the day. 

So bring out the hoe and we’ll drive him away, 
For this scamp of a tramp is a weed. 

ANNA M. PRATT. 


—_———_~+0 


Flippy. 
A True Story. 


Two very little farmers, in pink sunbonnets, 
walked down the long furrows, dropping corn 
for grandpapa. As they let the little yellow 
kernels fall to the ground, they sang together the 
jingle which he had taught them the night before: 

One for the blackbird, 
And one for the crow; 

One for the jinny-worm, 
And one for to grow. 


Every time they said “‘one,’’ they dropped a 
golden grain into the hollow formed by the 
corn-maker. In that way they put just four 
kernels into a hollow; then they trudged on to 
the next place, and sang the same rhyme; and 
so, dropping four grains to each hollow, they 
went singing down the furrow. Grandpapa had 





| to have a good time, so get all the fun you can | 
| out of your visit.” 
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said that he would follow right after them with 
his hoe, and would cover up the corn in hillocks. 

Now close behind them came Flippy, the old 
hen. She was called that because she had such 
a funny way of flipping up and down when she 
tried to hurry to the place where the chickens 
were being fed. The two little farmers in 
sunbonnets, Phyllis and Margery’ Grey, could 
not see Flippy following after them. Neither 
did they know that every time they said “one” 
and carefully dropped a grain of corn, Flippy, 





chuckling as only queer old hens can chuckle, 


gobbled a grain right down her old throat. | 


By the time the pink sunbonnets reached the 
end of the furrow, they thought they would turn 
around to see how pretty the long row of yellow 
quartettes looked before grandpapa covered them 
up. But not one grain could they spy! Nothing 
but Flippy swallowing the last kernel, while her 
little squeaking brood hopped anxiously after | 
her. And there was grandpapa leaning on his 
hoe and laughing as hard as he could. Witha| 
twinkle in his eye, he said to the amazed little 
planters : 

“That corn’s come up the quickest of any I’ve 
seen yet!’ 

Phyllis and Margery were so disgusted that 
their careful work should have been thus 
destroyed, that they decided not to drop any | 
more till after dinner. | 

When they had eaten their dinner, however, a 
man came to paint the porch floors, and that, of 
course, made Phyllis and Margery anxious to 
paint, too. So they put on their Brownie over- 


real painters, and then they went out to coax. 
“Go ahead, then, girlies!’ said grandpapa, 





HIM INTO THE PUDDLE,”’ 


good-naturedly. “You’ve come to the country | 

Then he showed them how to fill their brushes | 
and paint evenly the back porch floor. They | 
took such pains that it really looked very well. | 

They were so delighted with their afternoon’s | 
work, that as soon as they had finished their | 
good country supper of bread and milk, they | 
took grandpa by the hand, thinking they would 
surprise him with the shiny, freshly-coated floor. 
But just as they came tothe porch, who should | 
strut across it but Flippy and her cheeping brood! 
And behind her stretched a path of three-toed 
tracks, all dotted dver with thirty or forty baby | 
tracks. 

Phyllis and Margery looked at each other, not 
knowing whether to laugh or cry. 

“Well, well!’’ said grandpa’s cheery voice, | 
“T never saw anything to beat the half-witted | 
way that Flippy has of tagging after you! I/| 
guess she wants to show you that country life | 
is as full of trouble as it is of fun.” 

“Never mind!”’ laughed Phyllis. “We'll do| 
it all over again to-morrow ; but before we begin | 
we'll just coop up Mrs. Flippy.” | 

CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN. 
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Max and Edith were playing with a new flag. | 
“Papa says there’ll be a new star in the flag | 
pretty soon,” gravely said four-year-old Max. 
“Where’ll they get it?’”’ asked his little cousin. 
“Out of the sky,’’ answered Max. “I s’pose 
the United States can have ’em any time she 
wants ’em.”’ 

SADIE was eleven and Alice was seven. At 
lunch said Alice, “I wonder what part of an 
animal a chop is. Is it a leg?” “Of course 
not,” returned Sadie. “It’s the jaw-bone. 
Haven’t you ever heard of animals licking their 
chops ?” 








DIVIDED WORDS. 
Sometimes, you know, 2123, 45 678, 
Has his sad moments 12345678. 
“T’d be,” cries he, “12 34567 free, 
Could I go back to 1234567.” 
But in a hoary 1234567, 8910 
Much better suits his 12345678910, 
Having 12 34567 on which to dine, 
Lami123 4567 to serve food or wine 
Though a 1234567 host and cook so fine. 


2. 
PUZZLE. 
The same blank headed by different numbers. 


Where are the cattle? I could almost 5— I 
heard the 50—— of a 100 near the 1000——. 





3. 
FIFTEEN HIDDEN VEGETABLES. 


Around the town pump kinfolks and friends 
gathered to hear Tom tell of his travels. Tom at 
once the yarn began to spin. “Ach!” said an old 
German, “be an Eonest boy.” “UL hope always to 
be,” replied Tom, and pocesetes with his narra- 
tive. “After I had ordered my cab, bag, every- 
thing necessary, I started on my trip and soon 
found myself on Tonian shores. We had not gone 


How | alls, to make them look as much as possible like | far, however, until we found the wheels of our 


ear rotted off; but the driver called to a boy near 
by, ‘Bring me a brad. I shall soon fix it,’ and he 
soon had it fixed; but I decided it would be safer 
to travel by boat, where I 
always kept to the lee, knowing 
it to be the safest side. We 
had a pleasant voyage around 
the shores of Greece, where 

heard much of Jupiter, Saturn 
Iphigenia and other mythical 
beings. I could not distinguish 
the different styles of architec- 
ture, and was always asking, ‘Is 
this Doric, or not?’ In Egypt I 
sighed for a flesh-pot at our 
hotel, as the eating was very 
poor. At one meal I gave a 
start, I choked, and found I 
had almost swallowed a beetle.” 
With this the company dis- 
persed, and Tom’s story was 


ended. 
4. 
WORD CHANGES. 

Change coin to dust in eight 
moves. 

Change well to sick in four 
moves. 

Change cold to heat in five 
moves. 

Change mice to rats in four 
moves. 

Change love to hate in three 
moves. 

Change lily to rose in six 
moves. 

Change many to none in four 
moves. 

Change read to sing in four 
moves. 


5. 
FRIGHTENED BY A DOG, 


In the following tale find six- 
teen words which, when trans- 
posed, will each make a boy’s 
ora girl’s name: 

One summer morning, desir- 
ing te get a breath of fresh air, 
I thought I would wander about 
among the larches which formed 
an avenue leading from m 
home to the main road. Soon 
saw the dean of our college 
approaching, and I was glad, 
for I liked to exchange ideas with the learned 
man, whose learning was of a high grade. Sud- 
denly a dog sprang at me from behind a tree. 
The old man ran to my aid and warded off the 
excited animal. ‘Are you hurt?” he cried. “No 
sir,” I answered; but I felt so frightened that t 
was obliged to retrudge my steps homeward, 
where I was met by <> | father, who asked what 
ailed me. When I told him, he said, “That dog 
dieth to-morrow!” “Oh, no,” said I, and by my 
pomp wiles I persuaded my father to spare the 

og’s life 


6. 
RIDDLE. 


We are so few we can easily be counted on the 
fingers of your hand, but exist in such numbers it 
is impossible to count us. We were on hand at 
the building of Solomon’s Temple, but were never 
allowed to be there. We are mineral, and dead, 
having no sensation. We are animal and live 
and grow, with intense feeling about us. We 
fasten things closely together, although we rend 
them apart. We did not exist till long after man, 
but are coeval with his birth. 





Conundrums. 
Fun with the Alphabet. 


What two letters can you make sixty of? 
to be sure. : 
What letters remind you of a flower? Your 


L X, 


What letter is above your ankle? An E. 

What letters should physicians use in their 
practice? QR. 

What size of letter promotes good health? XK 


size. 

What color must E be to always be prompt? 
Red ; for then it will always be red-E. 

What three letters are your foes? Your N M 
E’s. 

What letter must a friend bid you search for 
when he praises the weather? Find A. 

What letter of Ce#sar’s name, multiplied by 
four, assisted him in his conquests? His four 
re 


8. 

What letters must one select to enjoy repose? 
He must take his E’s. . 

What letter gives a lover the mitten? An O. 

What letters should be used in peppering sen- 
tences? N. 

What one must you get to visit Europe? U 
must cross the C. 

What gender will render B a goddess? Masecu- 
line, for it will then become a he B (Hebe). 3 

What letter ought you to bestow on your blind 
grandmother? Letter C. ‘ ; 

hat very great depth in two letters will give 

the name of a country where foreigners live? 
Abyss in I A (Abyssinia). 
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REAL HOLIDAYS. 


“A ANY people go away in 

M the summer for a three 

F or four weeks’ holiday, 
and come back nearly 
as tired as they went 
and with no new zest for 
work, They wonder why 
this is, and very likely 
they blame the air, or 
the soil, or the water, or 
the food, or some other 
condition of their life 
while away; it never 
oceurs to them that the 
fault lies in themselves. 

They have had an op- 
portunity for recreation, but have not improved 
it. Instead of giving the mind complete rest, 
they have taken their work with them. They 
have been within reach of the mail and telegraph, 
and perhaps of the telephone, and by means of 
one or all of these they have kept themselves 
still concerned with their business. 

Others take books with them, and think they 
will improve the hours of idleness by study. 
Indeed, many busy men who have a taste for 
some special subject,—languages, for instance, or 
one of the physical sciences,—but who have little 
time to devote to it during the busy winter, look 
forward to the summer holiday for an opportunity 
to indulge themselves in this regard. 

This is wrong. The vacation should be not a 
mere change of occupation, but a cessation of 
work. The holiday should be a season of absolute 
rest, in which the brain tissue is relaxed and life 
becomes for the time being mere existence. 

We do not mean necessarily that one should 
vegetate, for the ennui of that would in the case 
of most people do harm; but the existence should 
be an animal one, the brain working only to 
record the pleasurable sensations caused by 
beautiful scenery, pleasant companionship, a 
good meal and a solid night’s rest. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury not long ago 
expressed this opinion concerning school vaca- 
tions. He had watched boys at Rugby, and had 
always found that those who had not looked at a 
schoolbook all the summer made better progress 
than those who had been obliged by mistaken 
and ambitious parents to “keep up with their 
studies” during the long vacation. 

A holiday, to be of any great use to the tired 
man or child, should be a real holiday. 





——$—$$ 


LION-TAMING. 


John Cooper, who from being the youngest lion- 
tamer in the world—he was a full-blown trainer 
at the age of twelve—has become one of the 
greatest, is no believer in harsh measures. 

“Firmness and kindness will make any animal 
fond of you,” he said recently to a writer in 
Cassell’s Magazine. ‘TI have had lions so fond of 
me that if I petted one, others would be jealous. 
In a group of seven or eight lions, an ill-timed 
caress of one would wound the feelings of the 
others, and if persisted in, would lead to a row.” 

In some of his performances Mr. Cooper had a 
lion on either side of him with feet on his 
shoulders. Pointing to a picture of himself in 
such a position, he said: 

“You see this lion on my left shoulder? That 
is Betsy. She was blind. Whenever she got out 
of position in the group, she had a perfect horror 
of touching me. She was afraid that she might 
hurt me. If she was in her right place, she knew 
exactly where I was, and what she could do 
without striking me with her claws or knocking 
me down. I have often been touched at her care, 
which was quite as great as any of us are capable 
of exercising. Poor blind Betsy!” 

Speaking of the memory of animals, Mr. Cooper 
said, “I doubt whether they forget anything. 
Some years ago there was a sale of elephants at 
North Woolwich Gardens. In the catalogue was 
a group of elephants that I used to ‘perform,’ but 
had not seen for twelve years. As they were led 
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into the ring, I said to one of them, ‘Hallo, Pa!’ 
an expression that used to be part of the perform- 
ance. 

“The elephant was electrified, and began to 
trumpet in an extraordinary manner. The others 


| joined in and got round me, encircling me with 
| their trunks, as if to embrace me. It was with 


difficulty I got awayefrom them, and when I did, 
I fairly broke down and cried. The people at the 
sale asked me to repeat the performance, but I 
couldn’t—I was too much upset.” 

Although his animals had such good memories, 
there was one time when Mr. Cooper’s own 
memory failed. He had been very ill, and it was 
his first appearance afterward among his lions. 
When he got into the cage he found his mind a 
blank. He did not even know one lion from 
another. Quite helpless, he looked at the lions, 
and they at him. They were waiting for the 
words and gestures that were associated with 
the different performances. 

He continued to gaze at them, but could make 
nothing of it, and was turning away to give up 
when one of them sprang upon him on one side, 
then another on the other side, and the rest 
ranged themselves about him. They were going 
through the final scene in the performance. 
Perhaps in turning away he had unconsciously 
made some gesture that they remembered. Any- 
way, the lions had awakened his memory, for 
although he did no more performing that day, the 
whole thing came back to him. 


“PLAG No. 5!” 


In the meeting-room of Division 46 of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers at Albany, 
New York, is a simple yet touching and appro- 
priate memento of as brave an engine-driver as 
ever put hand to throttle. This engineer, Edward 
Kennar, ran engine 238 on the Western Division 
of the New York Central Railroad. The Century 
Magazine tells the story of his heroism. 


One April night, as Kennar’s train was speedin 
toward Batavia, the locomotive headlight sud- 
denly flashed upon a mass of moving earth and 
rock on the track. The train was rushing toward 
a landslide, of which there had not been the 
slightest warning. The whistle shrieked ‘Down 
brakes!” but it was too late. No. 238 plunged 
into the bene débris, and a moment later lay 
wrecked at the foot of the embankment. 

Pinned down by tons of steel, and writhing in 
the agony of death, was Kennar. Suddenly he 
seemed to pull together what of life there was left 
in him. Slightly raising his head, he shrieked—it 
seemed almost in anger—at those who had 
gathered about to help him if they could: 

“Flag No. 5!” 

With those words on his lips he died. 

“No. 5” was a west-bound train which usually 
met Kennar’s near this point. he warning 
which he, forgetting his own agony, had given 
with his dying breath, recalled No. 5’s peril to 
the train-hands; and hurrying back to the track, 
they were in time to flag it. 


WORSE THAN A DENTIST. 


There is in Toledo 4 young grocery clerk who 
would like to meet the inventor of the self-coiling 
string-holder. That man is responsible, says the 
Blade, for the grocery clerk’s undoing. 


The clerk got into the habit, years ayo, of biting 
off the string instead of breaking it, after tyin, 
bundles. Naturally his teeth protested against 
= practice. At length they gave up and wore 
out. 

He bought false teeth. Before he fairly got 
acquainted with them, so to speak, the patent 
string-holder was established in the store. Then, 
as fate would have it, a young woman whom he 
secretly admired came in to buy five pounds of 


sugar. 

With the activity of an anxious lover he made 
up the package and tied it. Then, according to 
his old custom, he bent forward and severed the 
string with his teeth. 

But he forgot the holder, and he did not realize 
that the end of the cord had wedged itself 
between two of his new teeth—until, as the spring 
rolled up the slack, his “plate” was hoisted from 
his mouth and triumphantly waved aloft at the 
end of the string. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF ONE EYE. 


During the late Spanish-American War a certain 
old colonel who had lost an eye at the Battle of 
Gettysburg was very indignant because he was 
put aside as physically incapacitated, when he 
applied for admission to one of the New York 
volunteer regiments. 

Filled with wrath and chagrin, the colonel 
journeyed to badge ag bent on having a 
personal interview with the President. He suc- 
ceeded in gaining an audience, and the President, 
after listening to his plea, said kindly: 

“But, my good Colonel J., you have only one 

e ” 


“Just so, sir,’ was the prompt rejoinder, “but 
can’t you see the great advantage of my having 
only one eye? When I aim my gun I sha’n’t have 
to close the other!” 

He fought at Santiago. 


A HIGH COMPLIMENT. 


“Frederick Douglass told me,’ says a writer in 
Harper's Magazine, “that, in spite of his long 
experience, he never could entirely rid himself of 
stage-fright. ‘During the first fifteen minutes 
when I face an audience,’ he said, ‘my knees will 
knock together.’ ” 

When he got fairly into his subject, however, 
this nervousness, which all speakers have some- 
times felt, passed away. He put his points well 
in any argument, and his eloquence was of a high 
order. is tribute, in one sentence, to Abraham 
Lincoln is an unsurpassed compliment. 

“Mr. Lincoln,” he said, “is the only white man 
into whose presence I was ever ushered who did 
not make me feel that I was a negro.” 


MODEST APPEAL. 


The attention of English-speaking visitors to 
the Milan Cathedral is readily attracted by the 
following notice, which appears over an alms-box: | 

aepee to Charitables. The Brothers, so-called, | 
of Mercy ask slender arms for the Hospital. | 
They harbor all kinds of diseases, and have no 
respect to religion. 





Can easily earn Bicy- 
cles, Bellis, Cyclome- 
ters and other attach- 
ments, Watch, Boxing 


Gloves, all Athletic Goods, etc., by selli Micalene, 
the unrivalled Bicycle Chain Lubricant. Sells at sight. 
Send 10 cents for Sample Outfit, with Premium List. 
THE ELOUISE SPECIALTY CO., WOBURN, Mass. 


“AFAVORITE CAKE SPOON 





for stirring and mixing batter . Is useful asa 
skimmer and in one thousand and one wa: 








paid on receipt of retail price, 15c. We aret man- 
ufacturers of Household Specialties in the U.8. AGENTS, 
write how to get this and others of our best selling novel- 
ties. —Outfit worth $2.00—F REE. All goods guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. Address Devt. AG 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 
25 Randolph St., Chicago, Tl. 

= et poe 

sporting , mm instruments and man 

valuable premiums by selling 18 packages of Royal 

English Ink Powder at 10c eac 

of fine ink. We ask no money—send your name and address, and we 

will forward you 18 packages with premium list and full instructions. 

When you sell the Ink Powder send the money to us and select 

your premium. This is an honest offer. We trust you. Don’t lose this 


= opportunity. Write for the outfit to-day. Address all orders to 
perial Ink Concern, 16 Adams St., Oak Park, Ills. 


CHEAPER 
THANI 
DIRT 











There isno Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 








For 3% x 3% Pictures, 


Fine achromatic lens, org: | own, 
fe) 


Uses Eastman’s light- 
proof film cartri = 
and can be loaded in 
daylight. 


set of three stops and socket for trip 
screw. Well made and covered with 
leather. No extras, no bothersome plate 
holders, no heavy glass plates. 
Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK. CO. 
Catalogues “ape y dealers Rochester, N. ¥.. 


or by 
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Summer 
Trip to 
California. 


A delightful experience by the 
Santa Fe Route. 


Do not fear discomfort; it will 
be hotter at home. 


Ask about this and we will 
make it perfectly clear. We 
will also send particulars of 
low rates to be made by the 
Santa Fe Route this summer 
at the time of the N. E. A. 
Convention in Los Angeles. 

24 to 36 hours shorter than any 
other route. 








Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO, 
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Reduced Prices 


WE wish to close out our Summer suitings and skirt- 
ings during the next few weeks in order to make 
room for Fall goods. We have therefore made decided 
reductions on almost every suit 
and skirt. You now have an 
opportunity of securing a fash- 
ionable garment at a reduction 
" of one-third from 
Ji. former prices. 


No. 689. Yachting 
— — 
of thor 
shrunk ro . 
duck, crash or 

.» denim, The sai- 

‘“. lor collar and 

cuffs of the jacket 

are covered with 
embroidery, the 
skirt being also 
trimmed with 

embroidery as il- 

lustrated. A cos- 

tume of this kind 
is well worth $10. Our 
regular price has been $8, 


> 2 Reduced Price for 
No. 689. this Sale, $5.34. 


Special Values in All-Wool Tailor-Made Suits, 
reduced from $10 to $6.67. 
Special Values in Piqué Skirts, 
reduced from $3 to $2. 
We tell you about hundreds of other reduced price 
garments in our Summer Catalogue and Bargain List, 
which will be sent, free, together with a full line of 
samples of materials to any lady who wishes them. Any 
garment that is not entirely satisfactory may be returned 
and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 
rite to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List; 
don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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The “Mossberg” 
TIRE BELL. ™ Seng. _.Ne.ce* 


Two Hammers strike the bells a sharp, } 
quick blow, producing loud, clear. 4 : @) 
. 











musical tones. Place bell on front or 
rear wheel as preferred. Operated bya (Re 
slight cord connecting with small latch —paer 

on handle bar. Size of gong, 2% inches. f Ai 

The Slightest Touch Rings the Bell. 

Nothing to Get Out of Order. Great ; 
” Bell Ever Offered %, These Prices. = 
No. 1. ossberg Chime,. . 
No. 2. Single aS P 
2 u 


Sent post | Jam Jactor “Bes Pat Me. ; 
PRANK MOSSBERG CO., P. 0. Box 801 ATTLEBORO. fe. 


\ | (t | 
Silver Leaf Lard, Premium 
Hams, Premium Breakfast 
Bacon, Beef Extract, Jersey 
Butterine, and Cotosuet, are 
made in purity, prepared in 
=F mechanical cleanliness in 

; open-to-public and sanitary 
=e workrooms, all under U. S. 
ae Government inspection, and 
are foods you are sure are 
pure. Sold everywhere. 

Swift and Company, Chicago. 
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A BOX OF 
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DELI 


BONBONS 


RES 
TO FRIENDS IN THE COUNTRY- 


863 BROADWAY Ber-17 « 187" STS. 
YORK 


SENT EVERYWHERE BY MAIL OR EXPRESS 
MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE BEST OF ATTENTION 














The Waldort 


Shoe, from Shop to You! 


Our Boys’ Waldorf com- 
bines best materials and 
workmanship with a 
o~ not vw found 
’ n s’ shoes. 
Boys’ Waldorf, sizes 11 to4 Thes are cheap in 
tice simply because you buy them direct 
—_—: saving retailer’s profit. Sucha 
shoe would retail at $2.00 to $2.25. Our price 
$1.50 at factory. $1.75 by mail or express { 
prepaid. Send for Illustrated Catzlogue D. 


te eel 
Our Men’s Waldorfs are made in 
Calf, Black Seal Skin (water- pay 
paost. Tae Enameled and Patent 7 



















ather with all the fashionable 
styles of toe. All that money 
and care can do is done to 
make Waldorf Shoes perfect. 
They would retail at $3.50 to 
$4.00. Our price $2.50 at 
factory. $2.75 by mail or 
express prepaid. Two 
pairs boys’ or one 
pair each boys’ and $2.50 
men’s sent for one axe 
mail charge, of 25c. Men’s Waldorf, All Sizes. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue D. 

R. H. LONG (Factory), Springfield, Mass. 

















is the drink you 
should get. 

During the heat of 
the day HIRES Root- 
beer will keep your 
temperature below the 
danger point. After the 
work of the day it will re- 
fresh and invigorate you. 

HIRES Rootbeer is used and endorsed 
by the best known advocates of tem- 
perance, who recognize in 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


& beneficial aid to the great 



























bottle and case. W' ite 

and ask how @ bey 

ean make from #c 
i 


The Charles E. 
Hires Compa), 
Philadelphia, I's. | 
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A Gentleman of the Woods. 


During the Santiago campaign I had many 
chances to test the politeness of the Cuban 
insurgent soldiers, and I always found it perfect, 
at least externally. A courteous bearing and 
conduct toward them was always sure to call 
out finely courteous conduct in return. A 
“Buenos dias, senor,’ with a smile and a 
bow, was all the introduction an American 
needed to secure a share of everything that a 
Cuban soldier had, or to procure any service 
that it was possible for him to render. 

I possessed, when I landed in Cuba, but a 
small stock of Spanish, but I found that I could 
use what I had with the most perfect assurance 
that it would be understood as far as it went, 
and treated as if it were the most elegant Castilian 
ever pronounced. More than that, the raggedest 
and blackest Cuban insurgent seemed to have a 
ready intelligence in language which pieced out 
my halting sentences and correctly interpreted 
my grimaces and gestures. 

On the second day of my sojourn in Cuba, the 
23d of June, I walked from Daiquiri to Siboney 
and back, twenty-one miles in all, fraternizing 
with insurgents all the way, and learning more 
Spanish in a day than I had learned in months 
before. The woods were full of more or less 
disorganized bands of insurgent soldiers, any one 
of whom was perfectly willing to stop and con- 
verse with the Americanos, or render them a 
service—for in those first few days the relations 
between Cubans and Americans were excellent. 
There were, besides, a good many non-combat- 
ants, or pacificos,—black people who had taken 
no part in the war and who cared little for either 
side, and were just now intent upon picking up 
whatever articles of any value they could find. 
Among these last were some highly doubtful 
characters, such as we found later firing on our 
soldiers from the trees. 

But the long and winding path through the 
tropical woods was pretty well lined with 
marching or straggling American soldiers, armed 
with Krag-Jorgensens or Springfields; and 
although the pacificos and Cubans had their 
little horses in the path and were loading them 
with overcoats, blankets, knapsacks and all sorts 
of things that the tired and overloaded Ameri- 
cans had thrown away, they behaved quietly 
enough, and were all smiles and courtesy when 
one spoke courteously to them. 

The bearing of the Cuban insurgent soldiers 
was particularly cordial. ‘To one who took the 
pains to notice, there was no confusing them 
with the pacificos. In the first place, the private 
soldiers were all armed with guns and machetes, 
and the officers with machetes and revolvers. 
Then there was a certain free and wandering air 
about them—a kind of Indian aspect which the 
settled and much more miserable, although 
frequently better-dressed, pacificos did not have. 

A Cuban soldier scaled a cocoanut-tree for us, 
and knocked down some of the fruit with his 
machete. It was particularly interesting to see 
how he climbed the tree. Grasping the smooth 
trunk with the flats of both his hands, one hand 
above the other, and pressing his bare feet 
against the trunk lower down, he ran up the 
tree like a monkey, touching it with no part of 
his body except the palms of his hands and the 
soles of his feet until he had reached a consid- 
erable height, when he let go this precarious 
hold and “shinned’’ the rest of the way to the 
great mass of cocoanuts which hung under the 
tuft of branches. Drawing his machete, he cut 
off these, and in falling to the ground from so 
great a height, most of them were split, so that 
a little of the precious water within them was 
lost. Not much of it, however; and the Cuban, 
slipping swiftly down the tree, once more drew 
his machete and showed us how to make a hole 
in the thick coat of a cocoanut, out of which we 
could drink the water. 

This clear water in the green cocoanut, not yet 
thickened to “milk,”’ is a most delicious drink, 
and seems to possess the property of being food 
as well as drink. I know that, on a long march, 
| have taken the water of a cocoanut in lieu of 
any other food, and have found it to answer 
every requirement of a good lunch—satisfying 
the appetite and giving refreshment and strength. 

On that same day I had been at Siboney, on 
the advance line of the American troops, with 
the Spaniards entrenched at the defile of Las 
Guisimas not far beyond, and was returning to 
Daiquiri to send some news to my paper. It 
was after midday, and I was somewhat tired 
with my long walk. I met, resting in a shady 
nook in the jungle just on the side of the road, 
a young regular army officer whom I knew. I 
sat down with him, and presently a Cuban 
soldier came along, smiling. We saluted him, 
and asked him to rest. He did not look at all as 
if he needed rest, but he sat down with us. 
Soon the American lieutenant, becoming hungry, 
got out a little mess-pan, with some bacon, 
hardtack and coffee. Without an invitation, 
the Cuban soldier offered his services as cook. 


For one, 1 was very glad that they were |! 


accepted. He built up a fire almost instantly 
with dry branches broken from the trees. He 
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brewed excellent coffee in a tin cup which 
belonged to the lieutenant, and fried the bacon 
with a crisp outside, without “frying it all up,” 
as the American soldiers often do, and then 
toasted the hardtack admirably in the fat that 
was left. He asked for my cup, but I had none, 
and I certainly did want some of that coffee, 
which was black, but clear. Then the gentleman 
in this ragged Cuban private soldier began to 
come out. 

Seeing that I had no dish, he took from his 
belt a curious and beautiful cup made from the 
hard shell of a Cuban fruit—the name of which 
I heard, but have forgotten. It was as large as 
an ordinary teacup, and had been nearly globular 
in shape when the fruit was intact; one end had 
been cut off to make the cup, and a hole had 
been drilled at the other end for a string to pass 
through, by which the cup was carried. Both 


outside and in the cup was finely polished, and | 
It was a piece | 


of a rich blackish-brown in color. 
of natural bric-d-brac that at once interested 
me. 

The Cuban took this cup down to the little 
stream that flowed near us, and washed it very 
carefully. Then he brought it back and filled it 
with hot coffee for me. My enjoyment of the 
coffee was heightened by my admiration for the 
cup, and when I had emptied it, I began, in my 
clumsy North American way, to try to bargain 
with the Cuban for the cup. I had not yet 
learned that the Cuban soldiers were under strict 
orders from General Garcia to accept no money 
for anything from their allies and guests, the 
Americans. 

When I asked him how much he would sell 
me the cup for, the soldier answered in Spanish, 
and with a bow: 

“If the sefior will accept the cup from me—es 
un regalo—it is a gift.” 

I was a little taken aback. I had heard that 
the people in this part of the world often made 
offers of presents which were not intended to be 
accepted; also that if they made gifts, they 
expected instantly an equivalent gift in return. 
As it happened, I had with me nothing whatever 
that I could have offered the man as a return 
present. - 

I struggled to tell him, in my best Spanish, 
that when I received a present I always fairly 
burned to make a gift in return, but that I was 
unfortunately unable on the present occasion to 
offer anything whatsoever but money. 

Then the Cuban rose in a very dignified way, 
but without any sign of being offended, and said, 
“T assure you that I had no intention of suggest- 
ing a return gift from the sefior,”’ and then he 
waved the cup to me in so Jordly and also so 
smiling a way that I had no chance to do anything 
but accept it. 

This man was dressed in a battered old straw 
hat, a pair of straw-soled sandals, a ragged pair 
of trousers, and no shirt. He had lived in the 
woods for years, on such food as the woods 
produced, and on the product of forays on the 
Spanish villages. His life and his costume sug- 
gested the savage. He was a man of low estate, 
or he would have been an officer instead of a 
private soldier; but he was a born gentleman, 
and I kept his pretty cup as a cherished personal 
souvenir of our meeting until the fortunes of 


war deprived me of it. 
. E, CHAMBERLIN. 





Volcanic Dust. 


Older readers will recall that nearly sixteen 
years ago the sunset sky was brilliant here and 
in Europe for many months together. The 
cause of this unusual redness was referred to 
voleanic eruptions in the East Indies. The 
dust reflected colored rays, as vapor does in the 
air. Similar effects have been observed on other 
occasions. Perhaps the best account we have of 
the drifting of volcanic dust is that from Barbados 
at the time of the eruption in St. Vincent, one 
hundred miles away, on the first of May, 1812. 


Barbados has a shallow soil above the coral. 
It will hardly be believed that the outbreak in 
St. Vincent increased the soil of Barbados and 
actually fertilized it. Across the sea for all these 
miles came this wonderful shower—probably the 
most novel way in which one colony could assist 
another. 

From half twelve in the early morning to 
six o’clock in the evening, Barbados went through 
one of the most extraordi y experiences that 
can befall any people. At the earlier hour a 
great cloud came over Barbados—a cloud that 
seemed to touch the ground; then a sandy grit 
began to fall. At two o’clock sharp explosions 
were heard, resembling the cannonade of ships. 
Then ashes fell, and sounds like distant thun er 
came upon the ear. 

There was a glimmering of daylight about 
half past five. After this the darkness became 
blacker than ever. Ashes continued to fall in 
heavy showers. Globes of fire were occasionally 
seen through the darkness. Up to noon, light 
breezes and constant falls of ashes were observed. 
Large birds, loaded with fine ashes, fell to the 
ground. 

For twelve hours the island was visited with 
darkness and ashes, the latter falling in a fine 
a. It was then a dull twilight for some 
10urs, and in the afternoon the darkness again 
set in, and did not lift until the following 
morning. 

The cause of this strange phenomenon was not 
an action at sea, as at first sup Days 
passed, and still the matter remained unex- 
jlained. At length news came of the eruption 


in St. Vincent, and the ex: a was obvious. 
The ashes had been b 
upper currents of air. 


to Barbados by the 





can earn money selling our Silverware, 
J Cutlery. How ? A Postal to- ap will bring youan | 
ridgeport,Conn. | 


answer. SEASIDE MFG. Co. 


Make sure of Hotel and 
PARIS IN 1900 Steamship accommoda- 
' in-> =e tg fair rates. 


porecnelly condecies parties to England, Continent, 





Far i ia te. Send for teeaes 
GHA FORD 1 TOURS. 610 Tremont Blag.,Boston. | 











— HAND CARVED 
MEXICAN LEATHER Presents. 


Ladies’ Belt $1.00. Bag ~ foo h$1.00. 
Hat Band for boy or eas a. 
Needle case, stamp case or trunk 


CALIFORNIA e ART, ok, yr ai “works, 
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TO YOUR SUMMER HOME 
take a goodly supply of 


Blue Label 
Boneless 
Ham. 











Delicious, Appetizing, Satisfying, 
AND ALWAYS READY. 
SOLD BY LEADING GROCERS. 
CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


Makers of the celebrated “Blue Label 
Soups and Ketchup. 
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Cua SE & SANGonk 
BOSTON __.4 


RSeTeccc ct amass eas 


Gues 65 what if is 


It is the coffee that 
never fails to give ab- 
solute satisfaction. 

The seal which it 
bears is a guarantee 
that its purity and 
strength have not been 
tampered with, and that 
it surely is 
Chase & Sanborn’s 

Seal Brand Coffee 
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Ill. 


EUROPE. 


8eb from Boston on one of the 
y Twin-Screw Passenger 
Steamers of the 


Dominion Line 


For Quee nstown and Liver- 
pool. . NEW ENGLAND, 11,600 
tons; S. ‘s. CANADA, 9,000 tons; 
8. 5S. DERBYSHIRE, 7,000 tons. 
For descr iplive matter, plans and 
dates of sailings ac dress, 


DOMINION LINE, 108 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 











Send us one ‘dollar for full- size pac kage. After 
10 days, if not entirely satisfactory to you, write us, and 
we will e noertal re tune your ¢ dollar by return mail. 

THE L TER , WILLISTON, VT. 

oR... _ o> wr ‘ Vartonal Yank. Burlington. 















HE Flavor of 
the Old Grist 
Mill Coffee is so 
nearly like that of 
the best Mocha and Java that it puzzles 
many a connoisseur to tell the difference. 
As a hot weather drink Old Grist Mill can 
not be surpassed; you get the flavor and 
aroma so much enjoyed without the ner 
vousness and kindred ills so commonly re 
sulting from the use of real coffee; beside 
this it’s nourishing for it’s made from wheat. 
Try it. All Grocery Stores, 20c. per Ib. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, BOSTON. 
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Minute Gelatine | §: 


is an ideal food for invalids and con- {+ 
valescents. It is delicious, 
nourishing, easily digested, 
and its daintiness tempts 
the appetite when noth- 
ing else seems to 
please. It is one of 
the most enjoyable Jf) 
of dishes, whether 77 
you are ill or well, 
and it is 


Made in a Minute. \ y ) 


Try It. Your GROocER. 
Minute Roortes Book and Samples Minute ~ 
Tapioca and Gelatine sent for 2c. stamp. 
Whitman Grocery Co., Orange, Mass. 
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FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN. 


Unequalled for Children, 
Extremely Delicate. 
Delicious and Nutritious. 


At All Grocers. Cut of Bear on Every Package. 




















. Barry, La of 


All Druggists or Sent by Mail. 


SOROROROHOROROROORCROR OOOO OHOR ORO ROHR ORO ROHR OR OHO RCO ORE 
“A Medicine with a Mission.” 


With a box of Nervease headache powee rs in my 
pocket I can bid defiance to headache 

One little powder on my tongue and in five min- 
ye hy ! headache is a thing of the pa 
Dept. of Tr a and Recrea 
fon, “Review of Reviews. 


NERVEASE 


Removes the cause and cures most Headaches in Five Minutes. Price 25 Cents. 
Boston, Mass. 





NERVEASE CO., 











Granular Carbon Transmitter. 


included. 


Electric Telephones for Everybody, 


Complete Instrument, 85c. 
Two Complete Instruments, $1.70. 


Permanent Magnet Watch Case Receiver. 
Mounted on Mahogany Base. 
House, Office, Factory and Neighborhood Use. 
Can be installed by any one. 
Send stamp for Catalogue 87. 














Full directions 





L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS CO., 16 Ashburton Place, Boston, Scientific Instrument-Makers, 
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Dighton 
Furnaces 


Can now be bought of your local dealer to heat j ' 


Four Rooms and Bath from $60 to $70. 
Six Rooms and Bath from $75 to $85. 
Eight Rooms and Bath from $90 to $100. 


Don’t pay from $100 to $175 for some other 
furnace because he can make greater profit and 
as an excuse for extra charge tells you it’s 
better than the DIGHTON. No furnace made is 
better than the Dighton, unless it has a brick- 
lined fire-pot like the WINTHROP. 

If your old furnace has given out see what it 
will cost to repair it, then find out what a new 
Dighton would cost in place of it. 

Some of our customers who have had a Digh- 
ton to replace some other make say it heats 
with much less fuel. 

We have been — 
heating apparatus for fo 


ed in manufacturing 
y years. Everything 
we make is fully warranted, and if any part 
gives out withif one year from any imperfection 
in workmanship or material, providing same 
has had proper management, we make it good 
or furnish new free of expense. 
Write for Free Catalogue B. Fullinformation at once. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


Established 1858. 
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Ice-Cream 


10c. 
Quart! 


Delicious Ice- 
Cream or Cus- 
tard can be pre- 

in a few 
minutes by using 


ge 
BURNHAWM’S CREAM CUSTARD 





—only milk to be added. A 10-cent 
package makes two quarts of Ice-Cream. 


If not yet in the stock of your grocer, send 
us his name and 10 cents and we will send you 
a package. Every package contains instruc- 
tions how to obtain, , our beautiful 
Souvenir of the Spanish-American War, and 
recipes for delicious custards. 


E. S, BURNHAM CO., 53 Gansevoort St., N. Y. 
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This Luxurious Couch 
or a Morris Chair, Gold or Silver Watch, Ladies’ 
Rocker, Sideboard, Metal] Bed and Springs, 
or Book Case and Desk. 








Pucca Iv ks 


Given away with a/$12.00 order of 


Mealine Soap. 


Tar Soap, Laundry Soap, ‘Naptha-rine Washing 
Powder, Cleanall, Perfumes, Etc. Any com- 
bination you want. Special offer on a Bicycle. 
Keep what you want and sell the rest. 
Premium shipped with Soap, 30 days for remittance. 
Send 4 cents in stamps for illustrated circular and 
eake of Mealine Seap or sample of perfume. 


MEALINE COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 








Simple, Durable, Comfortable. Common sense 


in every particular. Guaranteed satisfactory or money 
refunded. Study the eut and decide. Give height 
and weight for size. 60c., 75c. and #1.00. f, 

dealer first, ATWOOD SUSPENDER Co., Swanton. Ve 

















Celery 
Crackers 


a TONLC for Nerves 
of Head and Stomach, 


Cure Headaches 


in the Right Way. They strengthen 
tired Nerves and aid impaired Diges- 
tion, Are made of mild tonics en- 
closed in a wafer of Rice Flour. 
con carry, and easy . 
EVEN A G@HILD CAN TAKE THEM, 
25 cents at Druggists. 
Sample Free by mail. 


APPLY AT ONCE FOR AGENCY. 
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JAMAICA GINGER 


. FRUIT 
CORDIAL. 


Try It in Ice Water 


and you will have no injurious effect. It is 
mg, for Hoarseness, Colds, a 
BOTTLE sia, Indigestion, or any stomach troubles. 
FREE ! Send us the name of your grocer and we will 
send you a bottle, that you may try it yourself. 


G. C. HINES & COMPANY, 31 India St.. BOSTON, MASS. 


FULL-SIZED 





































NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. 
| You can EARN in a few 
friends this Handsome 
™ American - Made Nickei 
Chain and very rich Charm, both exactly like cut, by sell- 
~ Fe! ackages of our IMPERIAL SILK-FINISHED COURT 
romise to send money or return 
the goods in ten days, and we will send the Court Plaster. Upon re-. 
miums for Girls, Boys and Grown-Up People, Watches, lots of them, 
Tea Sets, Etc. Youcan also Earn money if you do not wish a Premium. 


hours’ work among your 
Watch, Fully Warranted, with Gold-Plated Double Vest 
ER in a silver-coated package at 10 cents each. 
Send us your address, 
ceipt of money we at once forward Premium earned. We have Pre- 
BOSTON COURT PLASTER CO., 190 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
























For Baby’s Joy .. 


THE IDEAL FOLDING CART. 


Makes Baby’s outing possible everywhere. 
Runs lightly, smoothly ; easy to handle over 
crossings, in crowded streets, everywhere. Safe, 
strong, comfortable. 

Folds with one motion; be ar but 12 pounds; 
occupies less space when folded than ordinary 
satchel. Folded, it can be taken on street cars, 
elevated and railway cars, in the elevator, in 
the carriage, anywhere that a satchel can go. 


Baby Enjoys It. Mother Enjoys It. 
PRICE BUT $2.75. 


If your local dealer is slow in ordering one 
for you, write us direct. 


Detroit Folding Cart Co., Detroit, Mich. 



























We make more elaborate styles. Write for free catalogue. 
ares ate. 




















MERIT alone explains why 
Hersom’s Italian Sapone 

is used in thousands of homes. 
for Laundry purposes, also for 
washing dishes, pots, pans, 
woodwork, etc. 

Windows washed with it 
are as clear as crystal. 


PRESENT 


In Every 10-cent Package. 


We give Premiums for SAPONE Wrappers. 
Send for Premium List, FREE. 


There’s 
Nothing 
Better 
For 
House 
Cleaning 

















THOS. HERSOM & CO., Sole Manufrs., 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 





JULY 13, 1899, 















Collars, 


Cuffs, Shirts, all fi 
> “laun ry show d be 
‘ starched with 


P’ Celluloid Starch. 


It makes a thin, brilliant, pli- 
Y able finish that resists 5 
4 Particularly adapted tolaunder- 

img fine black goods—it Never Streaks. 
7, There’s Nothing Like it. Try it. 
wy Equal to double the quantity of any 

: other starch. 0c. pigs. only. All grocers. 
Pat. Waxing Pad (worth 25c.) given for 3 trade-marks. 
CELLULOID STARCH CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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THE LITTLE HUSTLER 
WATER MOTOR. 


For grinding knives, 
scissors, etc., also for 
buffing silverware. It fills 
a long-felt want in every 
household and can be at- 
tached to any sink faucet. 

Shipped to any address, f= 
express prepaid, for $3. 
Ask your Hardware 
Dealer for:them. 













Boys can make 
g pay grinding 
knives, etc., for 
their neighbors. 

Agents wanted in 
every city. Good 
commissions paid. 


A. H. WARNER & CO., 


Plainville, Conn. 





easy, 
| nice 
) fitting 


Corset 


; that 
cannot 
’ break 
at 

) the waist. 






é ure perfectly 

) with entire comfort 

> and render the usual 

> breaking at the waist line and hip impossible. 

| There is nothing in Corsetdom te compare with it. 
Ask your dealer for a CRESO®, or we will send a 

long, short or medium waist as desired, in white or 

, on receipt of price, $1.00, postpaid. 


} MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 
Ca 
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